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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The French journals are full of ‘sensibility’ over 
M. Emonet’s poems composed in his prison cell, previous 
to his well-deserved exeeution. They are, of course, 
highly sentimental, and, what is by no means of course, 
addressed to his wife. It seems to be imagined that 
literary inspiration is, under such peculiar circumstances, 
unparalleled, or, at least, unusual. But this is not the 
case. A good deal of literature has emanated from the 
condemned cell. We had a specimen of it, and a very bad 
one, quite lately from the Canadian murderer, Birchell. 
Mr. Jerry Abershaw inscribed on the walls of his prison 
various interesting incidents in his career, and even illus- 
trated them (with cherry juice). His reflections were not 
at all similar to those put into the mouth of his condemned 
mun by M. Victor Hugo. Eugene Aram, being unable to 
sleep on the night previous to his execution, dropped into 
poetry towards morning, though not altogether with 
success — 
Come, pleasing Rest, eternal Slumber fall! 
Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all! 
Calm and composed my soul her journey takes ; 
No guilt that troubles and no heart that aches. 
Adieu! thou sun, all bright like her arise 
Adieu! fair friends, and all that’s good and wise. 
Perhaps the most successful bard under the depressing 
circumstances in question was the Rey. William Dodd, D.D. 
and chaplain to the King, who had the misfortune to be 
hanged. On Feb. 2, 1777, he preached an admirable 
sermon at the Magdalen Chapel, and two days afterwards 
forged a bond for £4200, purporting -to be signed by his 
pupil, the Ear! \f Chesterfield. His ‘*‘ Thoughts in Prison” 
are by no =:¢a1.s without merit, and contain some touching 
passages 
O dismal change! Now not in friendly sort 
A Christian visitor, to pour the balm 
Of Christian comfort in some wretch’s ear. 
I am that wretch myself, and want—much want— 
That Chi‘stian consolation I bestowed. 
His last words as he stepped on the scaffold, though illus- 
trative of his characteristic self-confidence, were apt and 
striking: ‘‘This moment I am a spectacle for men; the 
next I shall be a spectacle for angels.” 


The Nursing Record is not, as some persons might 
imagine, for infants only, but deals with many matters 
interesting to adults. One of thein is the science of pill- 
taking, which certainly concerns a large public. The 
general notion is to get over the operation as quickly as 
possible, and then to swallow something to take the taste 
out. For, 
always leaves a flavour behind it that sends a shiver 
through the backbone. A female acquaintance of a con- 
tributor to the \.F?. suggests putting the pill into the 
spout of the teapot and taking it immediately from that 
channel, when ‘‘it slips down beautifully”; but she con- 


‘silver’ it as we will, this universal remedy 


fesses that this plan has its drawbacks, as on one occasion, 
after ‘‘ placing” the article as usual, she forgot to take it, 
and the whole family got the benefit of it at tea-time. All 
over the world there is the same trouble with pills: in 
Scotland, where every direction is indicated by the points 
of the compass, a poor girl in a hospital once piteously 
complained to the house-surgeon that *‘ she could na make 
them gae south’’; but the secret of the teapot had not 
then been divulged. 

The fossil remains of extinct animals discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains are growing 
taller and taller. One gigantic lot, we read in Science 
Siftings, is now being transported to Washington, con- 
‘reptiles as big as houses” *-not mere villa 
residences, but mansious—‘‘ some of them a hundred feet 
long; flying dragons with twenty-five-feet wings, and 
sharks as large as whales.” If there were Zoological 
Gardens in those prehistoric times, it would have been 
worth while indeed to become a Fellow. The explanation of 
how these monsters got where they were found is that, being 
literally ‘‘ armour-clad,” they became ‘‘mired’’ when 
they went to drink, and the sediment covered up their 
colossal bones and saved them from decay. The ante- 
dilavian animals with which Londoners make acquaint- 
ance in the grounds of the Crystal Palace are like those out 
of a child’s Noah’s Ark when compared with these crea- 
tures. The Titanosaurus seems to have been the “‘ boss” 
of the collection, for, though only fifty-five feet long, he 
had a habit of walking on his hind legs (which must have 
given him a very striking appearance) in order to browse 


taining 


upon the upper branches of trees, since (most fortunately) he 
was a vegetarian. The Iguanodon did the like, “ using 
his huge tail for a support,” like a locomotive campstool. 
He is an old friend of our Bank-holiday population, but 
the Brantosaurus is quite a novelty ‘ from the antique.” 
In the rock froin which he was taken, we read, “isa perfect 
mould of one of the eyeballs with which he looked upon 
the world three millions of years ago” (exactly). All 
these interesting individuals will presently be on view in 
the National Museum at Washington, but in the mean- 
time one hopes a prehistoric novel will be written to 
bring them in, as Nicholas Nickleby was asked by 
Mr. Crummles to compose a drama for his washing tubs. 
A shilling shocker which described a prehistoric young 





woman pursued by a Titanosaurus (instead of the ordinary 
bull), and rescued by her prehistoric young man mounted 
on a friendly Iguanodon, should have a large circulation. 





The latest invention in the way of explosive sub- 
stances seems to be of a very delicate nature. If laid upon 
one string of a fiddle, we are informed upon scientific 
authority, it remains quiescent, but a string of a higher 
note sends it off at once (and everything else within a mile 
of it). It requires very careful handling and no noise. 
One can imagine it quite harmless in the presence of a 
person who speaks grammatically, but to the last degree 
dangerous to anybody who leaves out his h’s. The 
avalanches which used to come dcwn with a vengeance if 
anybody laughed—or was it smiled ?—in their vicinity, 
must take a back seat in the company of these new explo- 
sives, so easily irritated and yet so difficult to ‘‘ put out.” 


If the ‘‘ Polyeycle Omnibus Company” imagine that 
the persons who use their machine will be willing to work 
it, they make a great mistake. They may ‘“‘ expect every 
passenger to do his share,’’ but that only shows that their 
disposition is more sanguine even than those of the pro- 
moters of new companies generally are. Even the great 
Nelson, in encouraging his gallant seamen, was obliged to 
put the matter on very high grounds. ‘‘ England,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ expects,” &e. If it had been only ‘the steers- 
man’ who expected it (as is the case with the polycycle 
omnibus) very little work would have been got out of 
them. When the passengers have paid their pennies they 
will consider their responsibility at an end. Even if it 
should be otherwise, I fear there will be heartburnings and 
jealousies. Nobody, we may be sure, will be accused (as 
in trades unions) of working too much, but the contrary ; 
and one can imagine persons with a turn for duplicity 
pretending to get very fatigued without pulling their 
weight. It will be the willing cycler that will have to 
draw the bus, and, unless he is urging his own wild career 
or that of his inamorata, he is a rarity. 

The great question of whether poetry is ‘inspired ’”’ or 
not has long agitated the literary bosom. Some say 
that a first-class poem is only a different thing from a 
second-class poem in that it is much better, but that no 
one can tell where excellence ends and inspiration begins. 
Others reply that such an argument is only to be expected 
from mechanical minds, to which “inspiration” is naturally 
an unknown quality. Well, now the matter is on a fair 
way to be settled. A butter company has offered a 
thousand pounds ‘‘in cash” to the person who shall write 
‘*the best poem upon the Chicago World’s Fair, to be 
read or sung at the vpening of the Centennial Exposition.” 
The subject, however interesting, can hardly be called 
inspiring in the highest, holiest, music-of-the-spheres 
sense; and, if a great epic comes of it, the advocates 
of the inspiration theory will be vanquished. If it 
does not (which is just possible)—if the prospect of a 
thousand pounds does not evoke it-—there must be some- 
thing divine about poetical composition of the highest 
class which defies the law of supply and demand. 


The late (political) conversion of the House of 
Commons to the principles of the Salvation Army has 
caused it to take the whole question of marriage into its 
Briarean hands. ‘‘If you are unmarried and do not 
know where to choose a partner’? communicate at once 
with ‘‘ Colonel” Barker, 8.A., of the Matrimonial Bureau, 
and he will supply you (as per invoice) with ‘‘ just what 
you want, somebody lovable and good.” This is as 
it should be, and dontrasts most favourably with the 
stipulations in the matrimonial papers for income or 
beauty. A Hallelujah lass is, no doubt, a desirable object 
and Jess of an object, let us hope, without her bonnet), 
but one’s only fear is that for the ordinary or garden man 
she would be just a little ‘‘ too bright and good for human 
nature's daily food.’ It might be difficult, for example, 
for a gentleman with no taste for music (or a very 
delicate ear for it) to live up to her. But perhaps the 
‘ Colonel” has some imperfect specimens on hand, suitable 


for general consumption. 


The absurdity of endeavouring to make all men think 
alike stands in no need of illustration. We read in a 
religious paper of a recent date these very remarkable 
examples of diversity of spirit in two congregations 
holding the same denominational views. One of the 
delegates of the Ecumenical Conference, when addressing 
his flock in Australia, happened to say that he had been 
accustomed to smoke tobacco occasionally, but had now 
resolved to give it up, whereupon the whole congregation 
struck up the Doxology, with an improvised alteration: 
** Glory to Heaven, I’m out of Hell.” Of a ‘“‘ watch-night 
service,” on the other hand, held by the ‘ Blue Ridge 
Conference,” we read that it included Carlyle’s ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting Yea,”’ an oyster supper, ‘‘ a five-storey cake,” and 
ice-creams. There seems to be a good deal of elasticity in 
this denomination. 


It would be nothing surprising were people found 
travelling in a better class than that for which they have 
purchased tickets, if no kind of penalty were attached to 
the act. A mere sense of right without law to back it goes 
a very little way with most of uc. But the peculiarity of 
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the case is that the thiig is done neither for comfort nor 
economy—for the misdemeanour is almost always com- 
mitted for very short distances, where the difference of 
price is but a few pence—but with the object of appearing 
to belong to a superior class of travellers than their own. 

jith this delicate sensitiveness to social position, it seems 
strange that they should be callous to the possible humili- 
ation of being haled out of the carriage, or accused of 
such a paltry offence in the presence of their fellow- 
passengers. Compared with this unpleasant contingency 
the subsequent fine or other penalty seems (and, indeed, is) 
a mere bagatelle. On the Great Northern Railway, we 
read that at Holloway alone last year 40,000 excess fares 
were collected! As there is no reason to suppose that the 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood are more desirous to be 
taken to belong to ‘‘ the classes” (i.e., the first class) than 
in the other metropolitan districts, what amazing snobbism 
this discloses! And yet we are all supposed to be getting 
so democratic ! 


It has been said (and, indeed, sung) in connection 
with the optimistic belief that his Satanic Majesty is no 
longer in existence, that, however this may be, it is certain 
‘*someone carries on the business still’’; and so it is with 
many prejudices, as well as superstitions, which it is 
generally believed have been dead and buried these tifty 
years. Nobody, one would think, would in these days 
declaim against ‘‘ promiscuous dancing,” or discover 
wickedness in a Cinderella ball; but a divine in a northern 
county has been denouncing this amusement with such 
vigorous indignation that the pulpit could not contain 
him, and he had ‘‘ to pace the church as he continued to 
address his hearers.” It was— 

As though you had taken sour John Knox 

To the ballet at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, 

Fastened him into a front row box 

And danced off the ballet in trousers and tunic ; 

except that this divine was not fastened in. What is still 
more curious, the local newspaper is full of contributions 
from correspondents who support his views. There is a 
great and bitter cry in the drawing-room world that 
‘* dancing men” are growing rarer and rarer, but it does 
not seem to have reached these excellent persons. One 
very pretty touch in the homily was that ‘‘ even the 
shameless Herodias”’ pirouetted alone, and would, ‘‘ we 
may be sure,” have shrunk from round dances. 


A correspondent of the Writer complains that editors 
have a habit of returning rejected manuscripts folded in a 
different way from that in which they are sent—a proceed- 
ing which, it is stated with charming frankness, compels 
the thing to be rewritten in order that other editors may 
not discover that the article has already been sent elsewhere. 
What discloses this still more certainly, however, is the 
neglect of even the most constant of rejected contributors 
to erase certain figures on the top of their manuscripts, 
which mark its previous arrival at other doors. The 
manuscript is clean and neat, swept, so to speak, and 
garnished, often with a bow of coloured ribbon, aud yet 
bears upon its very face this ‘‘ damning spot.” It may be 
also mentioned, if the matter of folding is really worth 
notice, that an injudicious method of sending manuscript 
is to roll it so tightly round that it can be only opened 
with a knife, like an oyster; another way, as the cookery 
books say, is to enclose some miserable little contribution 
so carefully, and in such a multitude of wrappers, that it 
suggests jewellery, which provokes disappointment. 


The blood-drinking tree, ‘‘ just discovered in Nicar- 
agua,” has, one fancies, been discovered before. ‘‘ A 
Naturalist ’' describes to us with what difficulty he saved 
his faithful dog from its “ sinuous fingers, each furn- 
ished with infinitesimal suckers.”” A lump of raw meat 
being thrown to them, the blood in it was drunk off, and 
the flesh thrown aside in five minutes. This may be very 
true, but, if so, it is only another plagiarism from fiction. 
In a book of short stories by Mr. Phil Robinson, published 
years ago, I remember an adventure described with this 
tree which throws that of the dog altogether into the 
shade. If our naturalist would bring this blood-drinker (a 
kind of weeping willow, only with crocodile tears) to 
Kew—or, more appropriately, perhaps, to the Zoological 
Gardens—he would set some reasonable doubts at rest and 
pocket a handsome honorarium. Moreover, he would be 
the first man to excite a dramatic interest in botany. 

Granny Morffew, the centenarian, on being asked to 
what causes she ascribed her longevity, gave a different 
reason from any which men of science have hitherto 
favoured us; she replied, ‘‘ Hard work and hard eating.” 
If she had said ‘“‘ hard drinking” it could hardly have 
more astonished her questioners, for though she used 
‘‘hard” in the sense of ‘‘low” (as in the phrase, ‘‘ low living 
and high thinking’’), she confessed to the indulgence of 
an excellent appetite always on hand; it is even probable 
that she ‘‘ bolted” her food, or, at all events, went at it, 
to use her homely metaphor, “like a navvy at a barrow.” 
She “‘ retained all her faculties,’ of course (all real cen- 
tenarians do) “ to the last,” and they must have been very 
acute ones, for it is stated that being placed in charge of 
a gate to prevent cattle from straying off a common, 
“folks took it for a tollgate, and Granny never undeceived 


them.” 
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A BRITISH LUXEMBOURG. 
“On the condition that a gallery be prepared for their recep- 
tion by June 30, 1892.” Such was the concluding clause of a 
letter addressed by Mr. Tate to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when, on June 23, 1890, he offered “not less than fifty-seven 
pictures to the nation.” We have heard much of the British 
Luxembourg since that day in June, endless articles have been 
written on the subject, numerous schemes have been proposed, 
n genteel flinging of mud has not been wanting, small 
prophets have shouted themselves hoarse, and yet to-day, 
within a couple of months of June 1892, we are further 
off a British Luxembourg than ever. This consummation has 
been achieved by a combination of small circumstances, often 
malevolent to another which, we cannot help thinking, might 
have worked towards an harmonious end had the disputants 
been a little more inclined to tolerance and less suspicious of 
motives and opinions which did not happen to coincide with 
their own, 

We may briefly state the outlines of the matter, though 
the schemes and counter-schemes, the proposals and cancelling 
of proposals, have been so varied that it is difficult to unravel 
the skein whose other end marks Mr. Tate’s first offer of fifty- 
seven pictures to the nation in 1890. In making this proposal, 
Mr. Tate demanded that his collection should be kept intact, 
to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer made reply (quite 
justly) that “such a proviso is at variance with the general 
system of arrangement adopted by the National Gallery. We 
offer you, instead,” said Mr. Goschen, “ the Eastern and Western 
Galleries at South Kensington.” ‘The Government were well 
pleased with their proposal. They promised that the directorate 
should be an independent body, and all manner of distinguished 
persons visited the Eastern and Western Galleries and found 
they were very good. Things progressed extremely well, plans 
were prepared, and it seemed that at last the nucleus of a 
Luxembourg was ours when something happened : 

Mr. Tate declined this site. <A little before this 
decisive event another scheme had been pro- 
posed which found adherents, even enthnsiastic 
adherents, to the extent of subscribing thousands 
of pounds for the purpose ; and that was to build 
the National Gallery of British Art in Kensing- 
ton Gardens—an ideal scheme, hard to combat, 
but now gone, like “Hans Breitmann’s barty,” 
intothe Ewigkeit. For the space of a summer 
day it seemed as if this was to be the scheme, 
when another tarn was given to the kaleidoscope, 


for an anonymous donor, whom the New 
Journalism soon discovered to be Mr. ‘Tate him- 
self, offered £80,000 to bnild a gallery. The 


Government, being a Government, at once “lay 
low,” and appeared not disinclined to allow 
Mr. Tate the site at South Kensington he made a 
sine quad non proposal, 

No sooner was this announcement made than 
certain British scientists arose in great wrath, 
shouting that this plot of land had already been 
promised for the uses of a science museum. 
Somebody then proposed the Thames Embank- 
ment, but the Corporation, for reasons best known 
to themselves, would have none of the idea; 
another suggested the building of a new wing 
to the National Gallery, where the barracks now 
stand, but that never developed farther than the 
bud stage. At this point a truce was called, or 
perhaps the various generals of the various plans 
felt that time must be requisitioned to clear the 


confusion into which, with such good inten- 
tions, things had fallen. sunt time was too 
slow for Mr. Spielmann’s ardent spirit, so " 


he wrote an articlea month or two ago in the 
New Reriew—an admirable article giving a 
temperate account of the whole affair, with 
suggestions. The “ psychological moment” had 
come witha vengeance. Mr. Goschen found the 
Science Museum site impracticable, and offered 
yet another plot of land at South Kensington. 
Mr. Tate would have none of it, and withdrew 
his offer altogether with regrets and the usual 
courtesies. 

Since then a bitter newspaper war has waged 
over the dead bones of the various schemes and 
the very living bones of the patrioticand generous 
gentleman who wonld have given so much. 
A small section of English writers, to whose 
Gallic susceptibilities anything English has 
the effect of a red rag dangled before the eyes 
of a bull, regard Mr. Tate in the light of 
a malefactor rather than a benefactor because he is an 
Englishman (for we can discover no other reason), because 
he has bought English pictures and wished to present 
them to his own countrymen. Readers of the IJ/lustrated 
London News have bad an opportunity daring the past two 
weeks of studying the question from two standpoints. 
Mr. Spielmann has argued that Mr. ‘late is a public benefactor ; 
Mr. George Moore has protested that he is not. In these 
questions, as in all questions, it is well—nay, it is absolutely 
essential — to disabuse our minds of personal prejudices, 
and to take a wide, a tolerant, and a catholic view. 
There is as much divergence among painters as among 
art critics as to what is good and what is ill in their 
eraft. Mr. George Moore has but five god®% but to him 
they are all Jupiters. Whistler, Degas—-who does not know 
them? Mr. Moore has room for nobody else in his little world. 
Because temperament or training or policy has cast him at the 
feet of a few French painters of a particular and personal 
genius, he can see nothing but senseless mediocrity beyond the 
hedge of the fertile field wherein they sow and reap. Mr. Luke 
Fildes, because he does not out-Degas Degas, is anathema to 
him; Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s mastery of technique is naught, 
becanse he does not see harmonies like a Whistler; and so on. 
Mr. Moore loves, we believe, to be known in the highways as a 
man of temperament and individuality, yet he denies tempera- 
ment and individuality to everybody else. 

Mr. Spielmann, on the other hand, while not denying a 
single excellence to Mr. Whistler or M. Degas, does not insist 
that art must begin and end with Mr. Whistler and M. Degas, 
He acknowledges other schools. The street that runs outside 
our home is not the only place where adventures may be 
sought, and the habits and customs of our opposite neighbours 
are not the only habits and customs of mankind. Neither 
Mr. Spielmann nor anybody else pretends that Mr. Tate's 
collection is perfect ; in fact, itis very far from perfect, but it 
is characteristic ; moreover, he has himself said he would be 
amenable to suggestions as to its re-arrangement. Had his gift 
been received in the proper spirit, had a little of that tact and 
consideration that we bring to private matters been imported 
into this public matter, we have no doubt that a via media 
would have been found, and to-day we should have been 
regarding the tall walls of the National Gallery of British 
Art, and not bewailing the ingratitude of our confréres, 


WALT 
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DEATH OF WALT WHITMAN. 


Tt is a touching coincidence that the author of the wonderful 

lines of welcome to Death which appear in the current number 

of Harper is now lying cold in his little house in Camden. 

Says the poet in Harper— 

Of the broad, blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, rippling tides, 
and trees, and flowers, and grass, 

And the low hum of living breezes, and in the midst God’s beautiful 
eternal right hand, 

Thee, holiest minister of heaven—thee, envoy, usherer, guide at last of all, 

Rich, florid loosener of the structure knot call'd life, 

Sweet, peaceful welcome—Death. 


The life which has come peacefully to an end — after 
repeated attacks of a paralysis—has had a suggestive relation 
to his work as the poet of the common human lifeof which 
his quaintly irresponsible muse, with its “ barbaric yawp,” was 
the embodiment. Whitman is, in some respects, a typical 
American—a man of the people, whose experience has run ‘in 
the plain grooves of self-culture and earnest and unselfish 
work for his fellows. He was Anglo-Dutch by descent—that 
is to say, his father was English and his mother Dutch, the 
poet being born in the township of Huntingdon on. May 31, 
1819, His father was acarpenter, and Walt (originally Walter) 
Whitman seems to have had some apprenticeship to the trade. 
He turned from it to printing and school-mastering, and finally 
to the editing of a weekly newspaper. Journalising at New 
York, Brooklyn, and New Orleans, varied by travel, took him 
up to 1850, and then he turned to a spell of carpentering 
and house-building, which brought him in more money 
than he required. From this period dates his real 
poetical and social mission, of which the first literary 


fruit was the “ Leaves of Grass,” published in 1855. The poems 
were unrhymed, and unfettered by laws of metre, though they 
had a certain wild and irregular march-music of their own, 
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which, like his later “ Drum-Taps,” seemed to echo to the din 
of the advancing feet of an uncounted army of humanity. 
The volume, however, attracted little notice, and had a small 
sale. A second edition appeared in 1856, and then camea rather 
startling development in the series now called “Children of 
Adam,” embodying Whitman’s favourite cult of the “natural 
man,’ this time unsparingly realist intone. Acertain reputation 
came to Whitman from this book, though it was not the fame 
that he desired. Meanwhile, a practical interlnde came in 
to relieve these first poetic essays. Whenthe Civil War broke 
out Whitman followed the Northern Army of the Potomac, 
and did splendid service, and also made some splendid poetry. 
Ilis work, however, was entirely in the hospital, in which he 
laboured till stricken down by malaria, which never quite left 
his giant frame. His reward for his work was a small 
appointment at Washington, which was cancelled because of 
some passages in the “ Leaves of Grass,” but he soon obtained 
another unimportant office. Then came more poetry, including 
the “Drum-Taps” and the lovely “President Lincoln's 
Funeral Hymn.” Every cultivated person is familiar with the 
exquisite opening lines— 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done; 

The ship has weather'd every rack, the prize we sought is won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring: 

But O heart! heart! heart! 
0 the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead, 


A new edition of “Leaves of Grass” was followed by the 
remarkable ‘ Democratic Vistas,” which embodied Whitman's 
idea of a free expanding democracy. A paralytic attack in 
1873 left him a complete invalid, and since then he never 
enjoyed fnll health ; but he published some poems, and was 
able to direct the production of a volume entitled “ Complete 
Poems and Prose of Walt Whitman, 1855-1888." Of late years 
the life of the “good. gray poet” went on placidly in his 
little home at Camden, the scene of constant pilgrimages by 
English and Americans. He was always poor, and never 
desired riches. He lived, in fact, the simple, free, natural life 
he loved to picture in his wild musings and rough pictures of 
men and things. He is to be buried at Harleigh Cemetery. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


The terrible functions known as trial or test matinées are 
perfectly harmless institutions so far as the general public is 
concerned. We now know what they cost, how they are 
organised, and what their object is. From the pointof view 
of the author who has never had a hearing they are reason- 
able enough. He tells us that the commercial manager will 
not listen tohim. Iam not surprised at it at all ; but there 


it is. He is tired of writing letters and waiting at stage 
doors. So he puts on his “considering cap,” and, believing 


thoroughly in his unseen masterpiece, argues that it would 
be better to bid for fame by the expenditure of, say, £150 
than by listening eternally to promises unfulfilled and the soft 
words that, in the case of the unheard anthor, butter no 
parsnips. The actor has also something to say on the sub- 
ject of the matinée. The popular artist does not mind 
a valnable increase to his income, and the actor or actress 
out of work likes to be kept before the public, as it 
is called, and to earn a few guineas in dull times. 
‘They are hardly earned guineas, it is true, because one per- 
formance entails as many rehearsals as a regular run; still, 
on the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, the matinée is grasped at as a godsend. News- 
papers, with great generosity, have in recent years favoured 
both these forlorn hopes by commenting on crude dramatic 
literature and paying attention to what often proves scamped 
and immature work, If it were not charitably noticed in 
the Press, the trial matinée would soon be as dead as a door- 
nail. For the general public, the paying public, the playgoing 
public does not care one snap of the fingers for the trial 
matinée ; it is the afternoon solace of deadheads and 
dilettanti. If the commercial manager does not think that 
a play is worth producing, @ fortiori the paying public 
does not anticipate any value for its money. 
Of course the matinée that consists of a morning 
performance of a play in the high tide of success 
is a vastly different matter. The public likes 
itand rushes at it. It suits old playgoers and 
suburban residents. A matinée of * Henry VIII.” 
or“ Hamlet,” or “ A Fool’s Paradise” or “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” is a delightful institution. 
I am only speaking now of the “trial matinée” 
with which the public is wholly unconcerned. 
At last the unwelcome truth of all that has 
been urged against the dramatic amateur has 
been tested, and poor Mr. Alfred Calmour has 
been the victim of his own ambition. He has 
refused to take advice, and he has come to grief. 
If Mr. Calmour, who is an industrious and 
ambitious author, had submitted his play, “The 
Breadwinner,” to a manager who understood his 
business, he would very probably have been told 
that it was not the kind of play that the paying 
public wonld be likely to support. If he had 
tested his play at a trial matinée, he would 
have been told, by means of criticism, that 
there were seamy sides in hiscomposition. Sole 
ignores friendly advice in two directions, and is so 
confident in his own judgment that he, like Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, takes the Avenue in order 
to produce his own play. He reckoned without 
his host—the British public. No doubt he thought 
it would all have goneas smoothly as it ever does 
at deadhead and hole-and-corner productions. But 
a play acted before the public that pays and one 
performed before friends who do not are very 
different things. Mr. Calmour must have the 
credit of his ambition. He bore his punishment, 
such as it was—I have seen much worse ad- 
ministered—with dignity, and he did not make 
a speech to tell us how enamoured he was with 
his own failure. “The Breadwinner” was 
laughed out of court, as the majority of Ibsen's 
plays would have been sent to the crows had 
they not been bolstered up into sham security. 
But then, Mr. Calmour is not an Ibsen. Successes 
are not made by parroting style or manner, but 
by some intrinsic cleverness. If Mr. Calmour 


ow Whi, a had only been able to see his play as others saw 
—_ SUDO Havre it, with free, fresh, and wunbiassed minds, he 
From a Photo by Mrs. Talcott Williams ie would have seen how utterly absurd was his hero 
7 @ in action and sentiment. A more ridiculous 

, . “s ote ee ay ee re figure was never seen on the serious stage. 
WHITMAN’S HOUSE, 328, MICKLE STREET, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. A certain section of unsexed women and ultra- 


feminine men may think it clever to worship 
the unnatural, but who in the wide world 
is supposed to sympathise with or take the slightest interest 
in this Dudley Chancellor, who was laughed at as much by the 
advanced school as the old? No doubt, as many have urged, 
the question how far the wife can aid the male bread-winner 
and still keep her proper place in ,the household is one of 
great interest. It is one that might and ought to make a very 
good play. It was tried years ago in a piece called “ A Woman 
of Business”; but society has altered vastly since then, and 
the time has come for a new work which will deal liberally 
and cleverly with the subject. But has Mr. Alfred Calmour 
touched even the fringe of it? Has he gone*farther than 
the hem of the garment? Has he succeeded in giving us a 
single type of modern man or woman, or interested any human 
being? I cannot think that he has. I pitied Mr. Lewis 
Waller and Miss Alma Murray. They must have known what 
was coming ; they must have felt the ludicrousness of theiw 
position. All they could do was to bow their heads to the 
storm. Call a play a burlesque, and the people will laugh; 
but play a burlesque as a serious treatise, and the audience 
will jeer. Had Mr. Calmour boldly called his playa skit on 
Ibsen, he would have heen rewarded with as much applause as 
Mr. Barrie was when he chaffed the Norwegian dramatist at 
Toole’s Theatre. 

But there is a more serious aspect of the case, and one that 
is worth considering in the interests of the drama. If the 
system is encouraged of dangling unripe fruit before the 
hungry public their stomachs will probably ache as much as 
ours do whose lives are spent in tasting amateur plays. Just 
now the theatres can scarcely afford the lame help of amateurism. 
These are very bad times forart. The patron issulky. ‘The 
music-hall and the variety theatre are pressing the playhonse 
hard. Soon, and I am rejoiced at it, we shall have the little 
play and sketch allowed by law for the music-hall. ‘Ile 
people will be allowed to go where they choose, and like what 
they select for their amusement, and art will not suffer from 
publicity. ‘The greatest artists in the world are appreciated 
as much in the poor man’s gallery as that of the rich. Handel 
and Mendelssohn are not disdained in the toiling East. Many 
of us believe that the freedom of the music-halls will mea: 
the propagation of decency and light and order by mans o 
art. ‘This is not the time to disgust the public with the 
theatre by forcing on it an amateurism that makes men weary 
and women despair, 
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CHILDREN’S SHELTER, HARPUR STREET. 
The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has been nearly three years in operation, but is an extension of 
the London Society, which existed during five years previously 
to June 1889. Its chairman is the Duke of Abercorn, and 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lady Iddesleigh, Lady Wharncliffe, 
Lady Kuutsford, Lady George Hamilton, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and other persons of rank or influence take an active part 
in its management. On March 24 there was a good public 
demonstration of its usefalness by the opening of a new 
house in connection with its shelter in Harpur Street, Theo- 
bald’s Road. The Society has erected no costly building ; it 
occupies three good old private dwelling-houses, adjacent to 
each other, connected by interior doors of access. The house 
recently opened may be regarded as the new right wing. 
The Marchioness of Salisbury performed this ceremony, an 
address having been presented to her ladyship by the 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh, the zealous honorary director of the 
Society's work. Speeches were made by the Duke of Aber- 
corn, the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Haden Corser, and the Rev. 
Dr. Adler. It was explained that fifty or sixty children 
would be accommodated in the enlarged shelter. The 
Society’s shelters are not homes: they are to provide 
temporary accommodation and protection for little suf- 
ferers whose parents have tobe prosecuted. Children are sent 
also by order of the magistrates when they cannot determine 
the case at the first hearing from lack of evidence, which 
cannot be got at either in court or at the place where the child 
is in the control of those who have injured it. These 
shelters are used, too, for children whose parents are in 
prison, when children are brought to be nursed and fed, and 
at the expiration of their parents’ imprisonment are returned 
under supervision. In this way many little ones have been 
rescued from starvation and ill-treatment. 

One result of this method is to secure convictions and 
sentences otherwise impossible on account of the children. 
The shelter, being readily available, with the approval of 
the police magistrates, is an aid to the operations of the 
Society as Public Prosecutor in cases of ill-treatment of 
children, whether by neglect, abandonment, exposure, starva- 
tion, beating, or other cruelties, or forcing them to go out 
begging in the streets. The Society has, since its com- 
mencement in 1884, dealt with 17,914 complaints, or charges, 
and has proved 16,013 cases to be true, of which 9862 were 
dealt with by a warning and by supervision afterwards, 
followed by a legal prosecution, obtaining 
2326 convictions. These cases were not among the most 
destitute class of the poor; in only 396 cases were the actual 
wages of the father under twenty shillings a week, and the 
man could often have earned much more, but he cared only 
for his own wants. Idleness and drunkenness, or the mutual 
unfaithfulness of married or unmarried parents, and their 
enmity and spite, against each other, turning to the exercise 
of cruelty upon the children—avarice, too, finding temptation 
in the of insuring sums of money payable on 
the death of children—have been the chief causes of this 
unnatural wickedness. In one year’s official experience, 1298 
of the victims were found to be insured for a gross total of 
£6019, being an average of £4 12s. 8d. for each child. Hereis 
added, as Mr. Justice Wills once remarked, “to the tempta- 
tion of getting rid of a very serious and unwelcome burthen 
also the temptation of what is, to those in charge of the 
an enormous sum of money in hand”; which 
thought, have the result of considerably in- 
destruction of children. Many coroners, 
relieving officers have expressed the 
the subject has been investigated by 
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CHILDBEN’S SHZLTER, HABRPUR STREET. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


committees of both Houses of Parliament, and may require 
further legislation. ‘The Act of 1889 has much facilitated the 
operations of this Society and kindred agencies or efforts to 
obtain legal protection for children by giving a locus standi 
for prosecutions, independently of the poor-law guardians who 
might have been put to expense for relief, by enabling an 
innocent parent, and the child itself, to give evidence, by 
authorising the action of the police, and by 
sanctioning the appointment of new legal 
guardianship. We are decidedly of opinion 
that a Society of this kind is needful ; and it 
is so far averse to casting reproach, especially 
on the poorer classes, that it proclaims the 
vice of cruelty to children, in general, “as 
no way related to education or to material 
conditions, either as to dwelling or income or 
dress ; these affect only the manner of it, not 
its existence.” A distressing instance has 
lately occurred in a family of high position 
seeming to confirm this observation. What 
is most desirable is to establish the maxim 
that the ill-treatment of infants is an offence 
committed against the public, which ought to 
be a truth not less obvious than the public 
duty of providing older children with school 
instruction. This Society has now its Aid 
Committees in such towns as Birmingham, 
Leeds, Bristol, and over sixty other places in 
England, with regular inspectors employed, 
and a few in Wales and in Ireland. Its work is 
thoroughly methodical and systematic, in the 
capacity of Chief Constable and Solicitor- 
General, for the protection of injured little 
ones averaging three years and a half in age. 
It has been found necessary in only 173 cases 
out of 6413 to separate parent and child, that 
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BLOOMSBUBY: IN THE NURSERY. 








FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN: 


DUKE OF ABERCORN SPEAKING. 
the child’s health and life might be preserved ; but most of 
the children at the Harpur Street Shelter are temporary 
inmates, for a few weeks or months, until security can be 
obtained for their proper care by those to whom they belong. 
We feel sure that a visit to that establishment, which is 
furnished and adorned like a Home, partly with gifts from 
well-appointed private houses, and where the babies are often 


CHILDREN’S SHELTER: FIRE-ESCAPE PRACTICE. 
dressed in bright clothing that has done service in respectable 
families, will cheer the heart of any benevolent person who 
sees how easy it is to make little children happy. In the 
boys’ school-room and play-room, in the girls’ sewing-room, in 
the nursery, in the clean, airy sleeping-rooms, with their beds 
or cots as good as could be wished in any home, there 
is none of the oppressive uniformity of workhouse wards ; 
and the behaviour of the children is free and gladsome. Some 
of them, on the day of the public visitation, were trained to 
exhibit an astonishing feat of courage, descending a fire- 
escape from the second-floor front windows into the street— 
boys, girls, and infants successively, under skilful direction, 
a performance which they highly enjoyed, for London “ gutter 
are not apt to be physical cowards. ‘They 
have games, pictures, dolls for the small girls, and 
various playthings; they learn to read and write and 
do sums. Many of them are still as innocent as the 
charming toddlers and prattlers in the safe nursery of 
the most opulent and best-regulated household ; yet the signs 
of cruel past sufferings, of bodily privation, feebleness, and 
imperfect growth are sadly visible, and there are traces of 
wild animal terror on some puny faces which tell of violent 
deeds and outrages that one dares not imagine. What will 
become of them when they go back? A sorrowful question 
indeed ; but their sojourn at the Children’s Shelter will bea 
lifelong memory of comfort and kindness, and some of them, 
we trust, will hereafter gain, by their own good conduct, a 
secure and respectable livelihood far from those miseries of 
their infancy, which it cannot be amiss to relieve, 
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PERSONAL. 


Colonel Kitchener, who is to succeed Sir F. Grenfell as Sirdar 
of the Egyptian Army, though not yet two-and-forty, has had 
an arduous 
an? adventur- 
ous career as 
soldier and ex- 
plorer, and has 
shown himself 
repeatedly to 
be a man of 
resource and 
ability. He is 
the eldest son 
of Colonel 
Henry _ Kit- 
chener, who is 
still alive, and 
a first cousin 
of the charm- 
ing and ac- 
complished 
wife of Dr. 
Peile,the Vice- 
Chancellor of 
Cambridge 
University. 
Colonel Kit- 
chener ob- 
tained his 
commission as 
lieutenant in 
1871, and three years later he joined the survey of Western 
Palestine under Captain Conder. In 1875 he returned to 
England, and two years were spent in laying down the magni- 
ficent map of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In 1877 he 
was in sole command of the exploring party who executed the 
survey of Galilee, returning home in the followi ing year. On the 
administration of Cyprus being taken over by Great Britain, he 
was sent thereto organisethe land courts,and was next appointed 
Vice-Consul of the country about Erzeroum. In 1881 he 
returned to Cyprus, and made an exhaustive survey of the 
island. In the following year he volunteered for the Egyptian 
Army, then being organised by Sir Evelyn Wood, and much 
of the work of training the native soldiers devolved upon him. 
The expedition for the relief of Khartoum saw Major Kitchener 
in the post of danger at Debbeh, where he strove, with his 

iccustomed energy. to maintain communication with Gordon, 
his failure to do so being no fault of his own. He returned to 
England after the catastrophe at Khartoum, was promoted 
to the rank of lientenant-colonel, and was made a temporary 
Commissioner at Zanzibar in 1885. In 1886 he was made 
Governor-General of the Red Sea littoral and Commandant at 
Suakim. He advised the successful operations against the 
Dervishes in 1888, and was made a C.B. for the action at Toski 
in the following year. 


CoL SL H. H. KircHENER, 


The New Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Army. 


One of 
all the incidents 
‘—that is to say, 


the oldest English residents in Italy, a witness of 
belonging to the misrule of the “Two 
Naples and the island of Sicily— 
under the Bourbon kings, overthrown by Garibaldi in 1860, 
and now part of the Italian national kingdom, died on 
March 26; this was Mr. Henry Wreford, correspondent of the 
Times for thirty years past, but pope y of the Daily News. 
Mr. Wreford’s ample reports of the cruel treatment of the 
Neapolitan political martyrs, Baron Carlo Poerio, Professor 
Silvio Spaventa, and many others, leading 
the constitutional Legislature in 1848, who, for 
ve of defending its legal rights, were imprisoned 
noisome dungeons of Ischia and Procida, 
“arate in every detail. ‘They furnished the 
Gladstone's celebrated “Letter to Lord 
and secured for the Neapolitan patriots, 
yame to England in 1859, a remarkable outburst of 
pe _ Wre ford died at Capri, in the Bay of 
ghty-five. 
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Me. Graham Wilmot Brooke has added 

the list of Englishmen who have died in 

»evangelise the Dark Continent. Born twenty- 

go, he was the son of Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke, 

i For some years he had been keenly interested in 

iffairs, and had sought to enter the Soudan from the 

id Morocco before he joined the staff of the Church 

Society as an honorary member in 1890. Mr. 

oke had clearly defined ideas about missionary 

is, and the courage to put them into execution. It was 

using native habits of life and dress he 

remove the strong antipathy to Europeans which had 

i to hinder work on the upper waters of the Niger. He 

experiment, and with admitted success. But the 

French movements had stirred Mohammedan feeling to a 

dangerous pitch, and it was feared that Lokoja—Mr. Brooke's 

become untenable for Europeans. He declined, 

however leave, sent away the ladies of the party, and 

stayed at his post to die of the blackwater fever—that 

which some months ago carried off a singularly 
olleague, Mr. J. A. Robinson. 
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ell-known Italian anthropologist, 
ronfided the of the Florentine Museum of 

y and Anthropology, has arranged some rooms in 

on an entirely new plan of his own invention, 

he calls a psychological museum. In this he endeavours 
yehologically, as well as anthropologically, the 

its of all peoples and all times. A rich Maltese 
itleman, Borg de Balzan, a Florentine by election, has given 


ies for the found- 


ntegazza, the w 


care 


000 frat 
ation of this new museum, 
and it is hoped that others 
may follow his example. 
[The idea is certainly as 
new as it is original, and 
likely to prove of great 
valne to students of an- 
thropologs ihe objects 
exhibited are classed in the 
uses that contain them 
Vanity 

nent, 

f Pr pert 
and so fort! 
idea of how these 
are illustrated: thus. in 
the case labelled “ Vanity” 
are to be seen some of those 
artificial breasts, made of 
wireand worked by springs 
which the Roman ladies 
wore. Under the heading 
= Property " are to be seen 
a rich collection of keys, 
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locks, bolts, and so forth, and their progressive compli- 
cations of workmanship as the centuries aged and maukind 
grew more and more jeatous of preserving intact their posses- 
sions. Human crnelty is but too well represented by instru- 
ments of torture, of which the Inquisition had so large and so 
varied a stock. Among the weapons of treachery is seen a 
Corsican dagger, which is said to have served for the vendetta 
of five generations of Casabianca against five generations of 
Casanera. 

The new Dean of Argyll and the Isles bears a name 
familiar to more than one generation of schoolboys and under- 
graduates. Canon A. J. Macleane is the youngest son of the 
late Rev. Arthur John Macleane, whom some will remember as 
first Principal of Brighton College. and many as the editor of 
* Horace,’ “ Juvenal,” and other classics. Mr. Macleane went 
from Eton to King’s, Cambridge, in 1876. In 1880 he graduated 
as ninth Wrangler, and in the same year was Jeremie Prize- 
man. Mr. Macleane worked for two years as lecturer at his 
own college and at Selwyn, but in 1882 he was ordained in 
St. John’s, Ballachulish, and settled down to church work in 
the Highlands. His success has been rapid and remarkable. 
He started a new mission at Portree and Stornoway, and roused 
to life the dormant church feeling of more than one district. 
Mr. Macleane was made an hon. canon of Cumbrae in 1883. 
and in 1886 went to the East as head of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's mission to the Syrian Christians. He returned to 
Skye in 1891, and now succeeds to the deanery vacant by the 
death of the late Reginald John Mapleton. 


Mr. Dalziel, the new member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs, is 
a young journalist of twenty-five, who has for some time » acted 
as the London correspondent of the Scottish Leader. Heisa 
good-looking, modest, and able young man, who has played 
some part in advanced democratic politics in London, while his 
popularity among his journalistic friends was shown by a 
dinner given in his honour by his old colleagues in the Lobby. 
Mr. Dalziel delivered a successful maiden speech i in the debate 
on the payment of members. 


Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., who has just died, after a short 
illness, at Lochnaw Castle, Wigtonshire, in his seventy-fifth year, 
was the head of one of the oldest families in the south of Scotland. 
As long ago as the middle of the fifteenth century, Andrew 
Agnew, then Constable of Lochnaw, had the hereditary office 

of Sheriff of Wigton conferred upon him—a post held by the 

representative of the Agnew family till 1747, when hereditary 
jurisdiction was abolished. The first baronet in the family 
was Sir Patrick, who received that honour in 1629 and 
represented Wigton in Parliament. The late baronet, who 
was the eighth holder of the title, was formerly in the 
93rd Highlanders, and served with that regiment during 
the rebellion in Canada in 1838. He retired early from the 
service, and after the death of his father, in 1849, resided 
principally on his estate. Sir Andrew sat as Liberal member 
for Wigtonshire from 1856 to 1868. He was married to Lady 
Lonisa Noel, eldest daughter of the first Earl of Gainsborough, 
and is succeeded in the family honours by his eldest son, 
Mr. Andrew Noel Agnew, who is a barrister, and was born in 
1850. 

The Duchesse d'Uzés is shortly going to bring out another 
novel under her nom-de-guerre of * Manuela.” Notwithstand- 
ing her connection with the Boulangist party und her well- 
known Legitimist views, she is one of the most popular 
women in France. .Vée de Mortemart, the Duchesse inherited 
the immense Cliquot champagne fortune, and her kindness of 
heartand many of her brilliant business qualities are inherited 
from her grandmother, the redoubtable Veuve Cliquot herself. 
Althongh author and sculptor, she yet finds time to be the 
only lady M.F.H. in Europe, for hunting is with both 
Madame d'Uzés and her four children the one thing 
in life worth living for during at least three months of the 
year. Since the downfall of Boulanger she has abandoned 
all interest in political life, and her relations with the Comte 
de Paris and his family have become strained, owing, it is said, 
to the part she and her son-in-law, the Prince de Ligne, took 
in the Duke of Orléans’ foolish escapade. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Panl’s meet now and then 
with a good deal of criticism, but are not deterred from going 
their own way. It is well understood, for example, that many 
persons regard City livings as convenient sinecures, and labour 
accordingly to obtain them. But the Dean and Chapter prefer 
working clergy. and have accordingly given the important 
rectory of St. Michael Bassishaw to the Rev. J. Stephen 
Barrass, secretary of the Church of England Young Men’s 
Society. Mr. Barrass is one of those clergy who have deserted 
the law for the gospel, and, although still under thirty, he has 
already had a wide and even romantic experience of life in 
many quarters of the globe. Mr. Barrass will, of course, 
make St. Michael's the centre of a vigorous work among 
young men. 

M. Rochefort may smile at the fresh penalty which has 
been inflicted on him by the authorities in France. He has 
been sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment for libelling 
the Public Prosecutor, who was one of the chief assailants of 
General Boulanger. But considering that M. Rochefort is 
already under sentence of imprisonment for life for his share 
in the Boulangist conspiracy, this superfluity of punishment 
may enliven his exile with a touch of irony. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Russell and Sons, 17. Baker Street. 
for our view of the Oxford crew practising and the portrait 
of the Earl of March; and to Mr. A. Bassano, 25, Old Bond 
Street. for that of Colonel H. H. Kitchener. 
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FACSIMILE OF WALT WHITMAN’S HANDWRITING: 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WALT WHITMAN. 
The news of Walt Whitman's death, long expected, has come 
at last none the less disturbingly. ‘Io those of us who have 
known him personally, his loss—old man as he was, his poct’s 
career ripely completed—leaves indeed a black and deep mark 
in the calendar of the heart. He himself, as he confessed, 
grew to wish for the escape from the long imprisonment in 
his heroic sick-chamber, and was ready to welcome death. 
In his philosophy it ranked even cheerfully, and his sense of 
it became more and more serene asitdrew thenearer, But now 
that he is gone, however happily—and we recall him as we saw 
him in the little house in Camden, the noblest of noble old 
men, the most kindly and hospitable of hosts—the thought of 
his death rathers upsets, I am afraid, for the time being the 
hopeful philosophy of the death-chamber, which we try to 
accept with him. Now one harks back with tenfold feeling 
to the recollections of even the most casual words and effects 
of one’s personal contact with him, and turns almost intoa 
sacrament in memory some simple occasion when one broke 
bread at the poet’s table. 

It was one winter's night, a few days before the Christmas 
of 1887, when, in a spirit of pilgrimage, I first found my way 
to Walt Whitman’s door. I had travelled that day out of the 
restless whirl of New York and reached Camden, vid Phila- 
delphia, passing down the broad causeway of the main street 
of the latter city under a bewildering cross-fire of electric 
lights, on the way to the Camden ferry. This passage of the 
broad waters of the Delaware, which Walt Whitman has so 
often celebrated in “Leaves of Grass” and elsewhere, and 
which became a daily incident of my visits to him, made 
an admirable prelude, as it were, to the discussion with 
him of Democratic America. “As I live in Camden,” 
he said once, “I naturally look out on things from 
that point of view —the ferries and the sights of the 
Delaware!” As we know, he was never tired of referring in 
his writings to the delights of those riverside effects, and of 
the river or seagoing craft on the Delaware or the Hudson. 

In Camden I found the electric light dominating all as 
I passed along its main thoroughfare, and then, dazzled 
by the glare, stumbled awkwardly enough over an intervening 
railroad-track intothe darknessand quietof MickleStreet, which 
lies apart from the bustle of the town. Here I made out with 
some difficulty the door of No. 328, and knew the end of my 
pilgrimage. Many foreign pilgrims have hesitated at that 
door, wishing, no doubt, as I did, for more heroic credentials 
to bring to the poet of the heroic in modern life. But Whit- 
man made no such demands upon his guests ; he was perfectly 
democratic in his welcome, as it proved when, the door open- 
ing, a flood of light streamed hospitably along the passage 
from a room at its other end, where, at a first glance, could 
be seen the master of the house himself, seated at the early 
supper-table, to which he at once simply welcomed me. 

So many good portraits of Walt Whitman exist that there 
is little need to add to them here in attempting to make 
readers realise in what a massive and noble mould the dead 
poet was cast. No portrait, however, could really convey the 
full impressiveness of his visible form, even in his seventieth 
year, after long illness and great suffering — without 
exception, the most striking presence I had ever seen or 
imagined, and the most perfect and satisfying in its corre- 
spondence to the physical ideal of the man’s work. 

Entering from the restless excitement of New York, in 
which I had then lately been plunged to the painful point of 
distraction, I took solace in this strong, self-contained old noble- 
man, who had never hesitated to sound the currents of 
American life at their swiftest. He seemed, sitting there at, 
his simple supper-table and discoursing, in his slow, sonorous 
voice, of England and English friends, or the small traveller's 
tattle which is good for the passing moment, to restore, as it 
were, the balance of human security. Afterwards we passed 
into his “den,” or sanctum, in the front of the 
where he sat in his great chair, draped with a 
skin, in unconventional state, in a tremendous litter 
of books, newspapers, and manuscripts. Here, an uncere- 
monious arrangement being come to in respect to times of 
work and rest, many hours on other days and nights 
passed very memorably, for me, until, returning from 
Canada, some months later, I paid the farewell visit. ‘The 
restrained, sonorous tones of that friendly voice will never, 
indeed, be forgotten by those who have once listened to ii, 
whether discoursing of the ordinary things of every day, or, 
more rarely, of “ fate, free-will, and knowledge absolute.” It 
wonld be impossible in the brief space allotted here to 
recite even the gist of the many characteristic utter- 
ances upon men and their past and future, their poetry 
and religion, their politics and their national responsibilities 
in America, heard over Walt Whitman's close stove in the 
wiater. But these later reflections, valuable as complementing 
the earlier dicta of “ Leaves of Grass,” are now pnt upon 
record in the later volume of “ November Boughs,” wliere 
they can be turned to and considered at leisure. From its pages 
may be learned, as one learned ere many words were spoken 
personally with its author, that he was not at all the intolerant 
protagonist in the warfare of past and future that some 
critics have wished to prove him, though he still at the 
end of his journey quietly maintained the unconventional 
attitude that he first assamed. A message that at the last he 
sent to the younger men over here in England may well, 
however, be remembered among his last messages: “ Tell 
them,” he said, “that if age has got into my blood, it has not 
broken my feeling for them—my outlook the same to-day. for 
America and for England, and all the world over there, as 
when I began to write ‘ Leaves of Grass.’” R. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen is still at Hyéres, with Princess Beatrice, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught and their little daughter, 
Princess Patricia, and all are in perfect health. Her Majesty 
has received from the family of the late M. Cartigny, the 
centenarian French naval veteran of Trafalgar, a bouquet of 
flowers, which he would himself have offered to her, as a 
tribute of esteem, if he had lived a few days longer. His 
grandson, M. Bodinier, keeper of the Hyéres town archives, is 
invited to see the Queen. 


The Prince of Wales and family are thoroughly pleased 
with Cap Martin (says the Zimes), and have decided to remain 
there three weeks longer. Prince George’s health is much 
improved, and Princess Maud is better, so that the services of 
the nurse, Sister Edith, are no longer needed. ‘Their Royal 
Highnesses spend most of their time in the open air, walking 
among the pines on the Cap, or driving in the direction of 
Beaulieu, Several delightful trips have also been made by sea 
as far as Bordighera, San Remo, and Nice, in Mr. Pryce 
Namilton’s steam-yacht Saurian, which has been placed at 
their disposal. 


March 28 being the eighth anniversary of the death of the 
Duke of Albany, the Duchess of Albany went to Windsor Castle 
and attended a service, held at eleven o'clock in the Albert 
Chapel, in memory of her late husband, whose remains repose 
in a sarcophagus. near those of the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale. The Dean of Windsor officiated, and Sir Robert 
Collins, Miss Heron-Maxwell, Mr. Campbell, and Mrs. Eliot 
were present. During the visit the cross at the head of the 
Duke of Albany’s tomb was filled with white and red camellias 
by her Royal Highness, who returned to Claremont in the 
afternoon. 


The World says that the Queen is anxious for a marriage 
to take place between Prince George of Wales and Princess 
Alix of Hesse. This is an alliance which would give much 
satisfaction to the Prince and Princess of Wales. Princess 
Alix is coming to England early in May on along visit to the 
Qneen, with whom she will reside for several months at 
Windsor Castle, Balmoral, and Osborne. Princess Alix was 
born in June 1872. We gave her portrait, with those of her 
married sisters, Princess Louis of Battenberg, the Grand 
Duchess Sergius of Russia, and Princess Henry of Prussia. 
on the recent occasion of their father’s death, which recalled 
also the beloved memory of their mother, our Princess Alice, 
the good Grand Duchess of Hesse. It is mentioned, in one of 
the mother’s letters published in her biography, that the 
Germans had a difficn]ty in rightly pronouncing the English 
name “ Alice,” which was bestowed on this daughter, and 
* Alix” was therefore adopted as a more convenient form. 


In the Honse of Commons considerable progress has been 
made with the public business, considering the circumstances 
which make for delay. ‘The Small Holdings Bill has been 
read a second time, and one of the most important measures 
ever framed in connection with the government of India has 
been introduced in the shape of the Indian Councils Bill. 
The object of this measure is to increase the native element 
both in the Viceroy’s Council and the Provincial Councils. 
Native members will be elected to these councils by various 
local and municipal bodies ; though they will have no right 
of legislative action, they will be entitled to discuss the policy 
of the Indian Government and especially its finance. 


The Eight Hours (Miners) Bill was defeated by the unex- 
pectedly large majority of 112, owing, no doubt, to the comedy 
of asking the House of Commons to protect a class who had 
just shown their independence by deranging the industries of 
the country. Mr. Fenwick’s resolution in favour of the pay- 
ment of members was defeated by a majority of sixty-five, 
after an animated speech from Mr. Balfour, who said that to pay 
members would be to strike a blow at the greatest political 
institution the world had ever seen. Why the payment of the 
‘Treasury Bench does not cause this calamity, Mr. Balfour did 
not explain. 


There has been great excitement in the House this week 
about the shamrock. An Trish private who wore this patriotic 
emblem on St. Patrick's Day without the permission of his 
superior officer, and who refused to remove it, was ordered to 
the guard-room. This outrage on Ireland has stirred the 
wrath of the Irish members, who, after some fierce assaults on 
Mr. Stanhope, have extracted from him a pledge that the 
heroic private shall not have his career blighted by his 
pitriotic act. Mr. Stanhope explained that the shamrock 
could always be worn by permission of the officers; but it 
would ‘be simpler to issue a general order than to leave such 
a point to any officer's discretion. He declined to regard the 
Orange lily as a legitimate ornament for her Majesty's service. 
This has caused dire indignation in the bosom of Mr. William 
Johnston of Ballykilbeg, who sought to persuade the House 
that in Lord Macaulay’s opinion the Orange lily was the 
symbol of peace. 


There is still a distracting variety of rumours concerning 
the date of the dissolution. The Liberal wirepullers in 
London are preparing for an immediate campaign, under the 
impression that the appeal to the country will be made after 
Easter. A deputation of Conservative and Unionist members 
lately waited on Mr. Akers-Donglas with a view of getting 
some information, but the Whip was not able to satisfy them. 
Ifowever, it is probable that Mr. Balfour will address a 
meeting of Conservative agents in May, so that it is 
reasonable to conclude that we shall have a dissolution about 
July. 

Though his vote on the Mombasa Railway was disallowed 
by the House of Commons, Mr. Burdett-Coutts says he can 
never permit the borough of Westminster to be disfranchised 
when he thinks it necessary to represent it in some great 
national interest. This apparently means that, in spite of the 
decision of the House of Commons, Mr. Burdett-Coutts will go 
on voting in every case in which he figures as a patriotic 
director. This is magnificent, but it may lead to trouble, 
for the House of Commons is very sensitive on these constitu- 
tional points ; and a member who says he will go on voting, 
though the House has decided he ought not to vote, comes 
dangerously near that awful offence which is known as breach 
of privilege. 

The nomination of the Right Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford, to be Archbishop of Westminster, 
in succession to the late Cardinal Manning, has been approved 
by the College of the Propaganda at Rome, and will at once 
be ratified by the Pope. 


Lord Rosebery delivered at the City of London Liberal 
Club an interesting eulogy of Earl Granville, whom he 
described as one of the most sagacious men he had ever met. 
One anecdote of this sagacity was that on an occasion when 
his colleagues were considering how a motion by a certain 
member of the Conservative Party was to be met, Lord Gran- 
ville said, “ Hell never bring it on.” Iam afraid it would be 
impossible for any member of the [louse of Commons in these 
times to get a reputation for sagacity on such easy terms. 
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The coal strike in Durham still continues with little 
prospect of a settlement. ‘he men are very resolute and at 
times extremely violent, and it has been found necessary not 
only to strengthen the police but to draft the military into 
the disturbed districts. One of the worst features of the 
situation is that, although the water is rising in some of the 
pits, the men will not make any effort to prevent a flood, 
which will presently make it impossible for them to work 
even if they should be willing. 

With regard to Irish politics, the Freeman's Journal and the 
National Press have become amalgamated. The competition 
between these two papers has for some time past seriously 
increased the embarrassments of the Anti-Parnellites. The 
negotiations have failed repeatedly, owing, it is said, to the 
difficulties interposed by Mr. Healy's exuberant personality. 
But all friction seems now to be at an end, though at the 
eleventh hour a new problem was likely to be raised by the 
susceptibilities of Mr. Dillon. 


The extraordinary series of murders in England and Aus- 
tralia is being brought home by constantly growing evidence 
to the man who has passed by various names in different parts 
of the world. Such a career as that of Frederick Deeming is 
rare in the annals of crime. When he was arrested he was 
about to be married for the third time, and had actually 
bought a barrel of cement, which had a ghastly significance in 
connection with the scene of his crimes at Rainhill. There 
is, fortunately, no prospect that this monster will escape from 
justice, and when the whole of his exploits come to be 
examined he is likely to take the highest rank in the criminal 
calendar. 


In foreign affairs the topic of most direct concern to our 
own country has been the ratification of the treaty, already 
signed, which submits the dispute between England and 
the United States about the Behring Sea Fisheries to arbitra- 
tion. Upon one point there has been a lively conflict between 
Lord Salisbury and President Harrison. The American 
Government demanded that, pending the arbitration, the 
Canadians should be restrained from fishing, and President 
Harrison sustained this view with that patriotic rhetoric 
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WITIT THE DARK BLUES IN TRAINING. 


“ Oxford,” says the historian of aquatics, “ started boat-racing 
before Cambridge. ‘The oldest boating record in Oxford is 
the Brasenose Club- Book dated 1837; the history of the 
0.U.B.C. commences with its establishment, 1839.” The 
Cambridge man, who runs over from the Cam to study the 
enemy upon the Isis, feels this antiquity as he stands on 
Folly Bridge or takes up his position over against the 
‘Varsity barge. He realises that even Nature has con- 
spired against him—the wide, sweeping reach is so unlike 
his own reach, the “Gut” is such a mockery of a corner 
after “Grassy,” which he knows so well. He is not. of course, 
prepared to admit that this superiority is anything but a mere 
wsthetic quality. He would be no oarsman if his heart did not 
go out to every tradition of “First Post,” “ Ditton,” and 
* Charons”; and he loves the Cam with a great love. Still, 
the Dark Blue at his elbow is flattered by the admission that 
the Isis is tolerable, and may even learn in a tender moment of 
coufidence as the night grows late that it is magnificent. So 
truly must it be styled. If it were not for the lock at 
Iffley, and the consequent break in a course which remains 
but a mile in length, the whole would be perfection. Certainly, 
the ’Varsity may need to go below lock, and to get the warfure 
of the little waves by Nuneham and Sandford, may even 
appoint times to do battle in the famous and ever-stormy 
Moulsford Reach, but for college purposes the reach to Iffley 
suffices, Two journeys, even three when the “ Eights” are at 
hand, will make the day’s quantum of labour ; nordo the crews 
lack anything in smartness from the frequent breaks and the 
absence of the opportunity fora rattling * lock to lock,” which 
is to be had from Jesus to Baitsbite. The deeper water, and the 
wider river-bed, give what distance forbids. It is rare among 
the Dark Blues to witness that clumsy haste to feather, that 
low return, which hampers so many Cambridge eights appear- 
ing for the first time at Putney. The cleaner form, the 
longer reach, the greater smartness with the hands which 
distingnish all Oxford crews at home above all Cambridge at 
home must be set to Nature’s doing. For, as the city of 
Abelard is set upon the rising ground, so is the river worthy 

















PRACTISING FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


which American diplomatists are so ready to employ when a 
Presidential election is approaching. Lord Salisbury pro- 
posed that if the fishing were restrained the losing party in the 
arbitration should indemnify the fishermen. It is understood 
that the British proposals have been accepted by the President ; 
and on ‘Tuesday, March 29, the treaty was ratified by the 
United States Senate. 


The mementoes of General Boulanger, consisting largely 
of portraits of himself, were sold in Brussels by auction for 
considerably more than their value. It would be interesting 
to know whether M. Rochefort, or the Comte de Paris, or any 
of the General's distinguished associates were among the 
purchasers of these agreeable souvenirs of departed 
greatness, 


The Ministerial crisis in Prussia has ended for the time by 
the withdrawal of Count von Caprivi from the Presidency of 
the Prussian Cabinet. His successor is Count von Eulenberg, 
who has the distinction of having been publicly insulted and 
driven from office by Prince Bismarck. How far the new 
arrangement will work is a matter of speculation, but it is not 
considered in Berlin that the new chief of the Cabinet is on 
safe ground, or that Count von Caprivi’s position is morally 
strengthened. Some, indeed, go so far as to hint that even the 
Chancellorship may be vacant before long. 


An edict has been issued by the German Government pro- 
hibiting the entry of Russian Jews into German territory. 
This must cause frightful hardship among the Jewish 
emigrants, many of whom will never hear of the edict till 
they arrive at the frontier. Such is the desperate condition 
of the refugees that the German frontier guards have been 
obliged to shoot a considerable number in order to make the 
edict intelligible. Of the humanity of this co-operation 
between the German and Russian Governments little need be 
said, though it must be admitted that the Germans are 
entitled to prevent their territory from being overrun by the 
victims of Russian oppression. 


There has been a general election in Japan, and it is under- 
stood that the Opposition have obtained a majority. The 
Japanese are great students of Western customs, and they 
seem to have modelled their electioneering on the good old 
times in this country when no poll was considered legitimate 
without a sanguinary riot. During the Japanese elections 
many people were killed, and excitable politicians roamed 
about the country converting hostile electors by cutting off 
their heads, x. 


BOAT-RACE: THE OXFORD CREW ON THE THAMES. 


of her mistress, a river of picturesque reach and sweeping 
bend. 

There are many different customs among rowing men at 
Oxford which mark the traditions of the enemy and point to 
the individualism of the Alma Mater. The hostage from the 
school of Bacon soon learns that the sacred colour, the deep- 
sea blue of his enemies, is with them more acolour for the 
whole band of those in statu pupillari than it is at 
Cambridge. The dark-blue coat with the college crest upon 
the pockets is worn even by the freshman. The chosen for the 
Olympiad alone wears the silk upon the river, but familiarity 
breeds contempt, and there is no generality of admiration, 
hardly a fiutter, as the wearer of the cap with the white 
crossed-oars rides by. ‘The recompense is found in the system 
of the barges, in the pleasant lounge by Christ Church meadow, 
or on the roof of the college floating boat-honse—the barge, to 
wit. It is found in the lighter slavery of rowing at Oxford, 
which gives men days of lightsome ease after the “ Torpids ” 
and the “ Eights,” which does not say “ Every day you shall row, 
and there shall be for you neither flirtation nor ‘ five o'clock,’ 
tennis nor terpsichore.” 

Speaking of the actual days of training which the ’Varsity 
serve and of the curriculum, Mr. Woodgate says, “ Réveillé at 
6.30 or 7,” a smart walk in the meadows. not a run as per- 
formed up Remenham Hill by the O.U.B.C. aforetime, a 
breakfast of grilled chops or steaks, or from a joint which has 
cooled wneut ; a little meat for luncheon with bread and green 
stuff ; dinner—fish, roast poultry, beef, mutton, stewed fruit. 
jelly. Drink, let it beale, or witha surrender to the effeminate 
tradition of the hour—which is not effeminate but sensible, by- 
the-bye—claret and water; and let there be the cup of gruel 
o’ nights for him that can take it. In many other matters 
the Dark Blues and the Light are at one. Perhaps the 
former, with their shorter course, do not average so 
long a daily journey as the Cantabs, but they make up by long 
rows below Iffley, and often negotiate the three-mile course 
by Sandford. In many years they have left the Isis early in 
their training, and have enjoyed the hospitality of Mr..Grenfell, 
of Taplow Court, or of Colonel Hammersley, of Bourne End. 
These are the days which make the labour also the ipse roluptas ; 
and they are_not less pleasant days now when the eight are 
enjoying the hospitality of the Lyric Club at Barnes, and are 
treated with every favour that may be permitted to men inthe 
very throes of a stringent curriculum, and to whom delicacies 
are the forbidden foods of the Franks. For, after all, a man 
in training is a dull dog so far as those things which make life 
sweet are concerned, 
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1 for lady society, on their way to 3. T untamed animal, which none of them could ride, is harnessed | 5. And this was the experience of attempting to ride; an entertaining 
lawn-tennmis party at he Cross,” are chaffed by a gig-keeping neighbour | to a “ buckboard,” and proves not less difficult to drive spectacle for the lawn-tennis party. 
because they go on foot 4. Catastrophe in driving—though Tim held the ribbons, while Joe 6. One of us was deputed to offer the “plug” for sale to any neigh- 
2, Next week, they buy a “plug,” which in the local dialect, being | and I held the horse in check. bour wanting a safe and serviceable beast. 
interpreted, means some kind of horse, 


OUR FIRST DEAL IN HORSEFLESH IN MANITOBA, 
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Straight at the shield-hedge drove Umslopogaas, and a score of spears were lifted to greet him. 


“NADA THE LILY,” BY H. RIDER HAGGARD.—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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NADA THE LILY. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


AUTHOR OF “Sag,” “Kine SoLOMON’s MINES,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WAR WITH THE HALAKAZI 


Now, my father, I must tell of how Umslopogaas the Slaugh- 
terer and Galazi the Wolf fared in their war against the People 
of the Halaxazi. When I had gone from the shadow of the 
Ghost Mountain, Umslopogaas summoned a gathering of all 
his headmen, and told them it was his desire that the People 
of the Axe should no longer be alittle people, that they should 
grow great and number their cattle by tens of thousands. 

The headmen asked how this might be brought about— 
would he then make war on Dingaan the king? Umslopogaas 
answered no, he would win the favour of the king thus : and 
he told them of the Lily maid and of the Halakazi tribe in 
Swaziland, and of how he would go up against that tribe. 
Now, some of the headmen said yea to this and some said nay, 
and the talk ran high and lasted till the evening. But when 
the evening was come Umslopogaas rose and said that he was 
chief under the Axe, and none other, and it was his will that 
they should go up against the Halakazi. If there was any man 
there who would gainsay his will, let him stand forward and do 
battle with him, and he who conquered should order all things. 
To this there was no answer, for there were few who cared to 
fave the beak of Groan-Maker, and so it came about that it 
was agreed that the People of the Axe should go up against 
the Halakazi, and Umslopogaas sent out messengers to summon 
every fighting-man to his side. 

But when Zinita, his wife, came to hear of the matter she 
was angry, and upbraided Umslopogaas, and heaped curses on 
me, Mopo, whom she knew only as the mouth of Dingaan, 
because, as she said truly, I had put this scheme into the 
mind of the Slaughterer. ** What!’ she went on, ‘‘do you not 
live here in peace and plenty, and must you go to make war 
on those who have not harmed you; there, perhaps, to perish 
or to come to other ill? You say you do this to win a girl for 
Dingaan and to find favour in his sight. Has not Dingaan 
girls more than he can count? It is more likely that, wearying 
of us, your wives, you go to get girls for yourself, Bulalio ; 
and as for finding favour, rest quiet, so shall you find most 
favour. If the king sends his impis against vou, then it will 
be time to fight, O fool with little wit! ”’ 

Thus Zinita spoke to him, very roughly—for she always 

ed out what was in her mind, and Umslopogaas could not 
nge her to battle. So he must bear her talk as best he 
night, it is often thus, my father, that the greatest men 
grow small enough in their own huts. Moreover, he knew 
because Zinita loved him that she spoke so 
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It was 


on the third day all the fighting-men were gathered, 
might have been two thousand of them, good men 
and brave. Then Umslopogaas went out and spoke to them, 
telling them of this adventure, and Galazi the Wolf was 
with him. They listened silently, and it was plain to see that, 
as in the case of the headmen, some of them thought one thing 
and some another. Then Galazi spoke to them briefly, telling 
them that he knew the roads and the caves and the number of 
the Halakazi cattle; but still they doubted. Thereon Umslopo- 
ided these words— 
‘** To-morrow, at the dawn, I, Bulalio, Holder of the Axe, 
fof the People of the Axe, go up against the Halakazi, 
ilazi the Wolf, my brother. If but ten men follow us, 
vill go. Now, choose, you soldiers! Let those come 
ll, and let-those who will stop at home with the women 
little children.”’ 
»w a great shout rose from every throat. 
will go with you, Bulalio, to victory or death !”’ 
the morrow they marched, and there was wailing 
women of the People of the Axe. Only Zinita 
but stood by in wrath, foreboding evil; nor 
bid her lord farewell, yet when he was gone she 


Now, 
and ther 


yw, Umslopogaas and his impi travelled fast and far, 

ring and thirsting, till at length they came to the land 

Umswazi, and after a while entered the territory of the 

by a high and narrow pass. The fear of Galazi 

if was that they should find this pass held, for though 

iarmed none in the kraals as they went, and taken 

I tle to feed themselves, yet he knew well that 

ugers hal sped by day and night to warn the people of 

h ikazi. But they found no man in the pass, and on the 

other side of it they rested, for the night was far spent. At 

dawn Umslopogaas looked out over the wide plains beyond, 

and Galazi showed him a long low hill two hours’ march 
away. 

lhere, my brother,’’ he said, ‘‘ lies the head kraal of the 

Halakazi, where I was born, and in that hill is the great 


they went on, and before the sun was high they 

» crest of arise, and heard the sound of horns on 

er side. They stood upon the rise, and looked, and 

t far off, but ranning towards them, was the whole impi 
Halakazi, and it was a great impi. 

y have gathered their strength indeed,”’ 
very man of ours there are three of these Swazis!’ 
soldiers saw also, and the courage of some of them 

Then Umslopogaas spoke to them— 
ler are the Swazi dogs, my children; they are many 
but few. Yet, shall it be told at home that we, men 
Zuln blood, were hunted by a pack of Swazi dogs? 
our women and children sing that song in our ears, 
liers of the Axe?’’ 
vw some cried ‘‘ Never!” 
pogaas spoke again — 
imn back all who will: there is yet time. Turn back 
vill, but ye who are men come forward with me. Or 
1, go back all of you, and leave Axe Groan- Maker and 
rto see this matter out alone.”’ 
a mighty shout of ‘‘ We will diet 
her!” 
* cried Umsluopogaas, holding Groan- 


said Galazi. 


but some were silent: so 


ether 


* they nswered. 
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place Galazi should fill henceforth; secondly, that fair maid 
whom men named the Lily ; thirdly, a thousand head of cattle. 
If these things were granted, then he would spare them, the 
Halakazi; if not, he would stamp them out and take all. 

So the herald returned, and when he reached the ranks 
of the Halakazi he called aloud his answer. Then a great roar 
of laughter went up from the Halakazi regiments, a roar that 
shook the earth. The brow of Umslopogaas the S!augh‘erer 
burned red beneath the black when he heard it, and he shook 
Groan- Maker towards their host. 

‘*Ye shall sing another song before this sun is set,’’ he 
cried, and strode along the ranks speaking to this man and 
that by name, and lifting up their heart; with great words. 

Now the Halakazi raised a shout, and charged to come at the 
young men led by Galazi the Wolf; but beyond the foot of 
the slope was peaty ground, and they came through it heavily, 
and as they came Galazi and the young men fell upon them 
and slew them ; still, they might not hold them back for long, 
because of their great numbers, and presently the battle raged 
all along the slope. But so well did Galazi handle the young 
men, and so fiercely did they fight beneath his eye, that before 
they could be killed or driven back all the force of the Halakazi 
was doing battle with them. Ay, and twice Galazi charged 
with such as he could gather, and twice he checked the 
Halakazi rush, throwing them into confusion, till at length 
company was mixed with company and regiment with regi- 
ment. But it might not endure, for now more than half the 
young men were down, and the rest were being pushed back up 
the hill, fighting madly. 

Now, all this while Umslopogaas and the veterans sat in 
their ranks upon the brow of the slope and watched. ‘‘ Those 
Swazi dogs have a fool for their general,’’ quoth Umslopogaas. 


- ** He has no men left to fall back on, and Galazi has broken 


his array and mixed his regiments as milk and cream are 
mixed in a bowl. They are no longer an impi, they are a 
mob.”’ 

Now the veterans moved restlessly on their haunches, 
pushing their legs out and drawing them in again. They 
glanced at the fray, they looked into each other's eyes and 
spoke a word here, a word there, ‘‘ Well smitten, Galazi! 
Wow! that oneisdown! A brave lad! Ho! a good club is 
the Watcher! ‘he fight draws near, my brother!’’ And 
ever as they spoke their faces grew fiercer and their fingers 
played with their spears. 

At length a captain called aloud to Umslopogaas— 

‘** Say, Slaughterer, is it not time to be up and doing? The 
grass is wet to sit on, and our limbs grow cramped.’’ 

‘* Wait awhile,’’ answered Umslopogaas. ‘‘ Let them weary 
of their play. Let them weary, I tell you.”’ 

As he spoke the Halakazi huddled themselves together, and 
with a rush drove back Galazi and those who were left of the 
young men. Yes, at last they were forced to flee, and after 
them came the Swazis, and in the forefront was their chief, 
ringed round with a circle of his bravest. 

Umslopogaas saw it and bounded to his feet, roaring like a 
bull. ‘* At them now, wolves!’’ he shouted. Then the line 
sprang up as a wave springs, and their crests were like the foam 
on the wave. As a wave that swells to break they rose 
suddenly, like a breaking wave they poured down the slope. 
In front of them was the Slaughterer, holding Groan-Maker 
aloft, and oh! his feet were swift. So swift were his feet that, 
strive as they would, he outran them by the half of a spear’s- 
throw. Galazi heard the thunder of their rush; he looked 
round, and as he looked, lo! the Slaughterer swept past him, 
running like a buck. Then Galazi, too, bounded forward, and 
the Wolf-Brethren sped down the hill, the length of four 
spears between them. The Halakazi also saw and heard, and 
strove to gather themselves together to meet the rush. In 
front of Umslopogaas was their chief, a great man hedged 
about with assegais. Straight at the shield - hedge drove 
Umslopogaas, and a score of spears were lifted to greet him, 
a score of shields heaved into the air—this was a fence that 
none might pass alive. Yet would the Slaughterer pass it— 
and alone! See! he steadies his pace, he gathers himself 
together, and now he leaps! High into the air he leaps; his 
feet knock the heads of the warriors and rattle against the 
crowns of their shields. They smite upwards with the spear, 
but he has swept over them like a swooping bird. He has 
swept over them—he has lit—and now the shield-hedge guards 
two chiefs sut not for long. Ou! Groan-Maker is aloft, he 
falls—nor shield nor axe nor Swazi skull may stay his stroke, 
all are cleft through, and the Halakazi lack a leader. 

The shield-ring wheels in upon itself. Fools! Galazi is 
upon you! What was that? Look, now! see how many bones 
are left unbroken in him whom the Watcher falls on full! 
What !—another down! Close up, shield-men—close up! 
Ai! are you fled? 

Ah! the wave has fallen on the beach. 
ing—listen to the roaring of the shields! Stand, you men of 
the Halakazi—stand! Surely they are but a few. So! itis 
done! By the head of Chaka! they break—they are pushed 
back—now the wave of slaughter seethes along the sands— 
now the foe is swept like floating weed, and from all the line 
there comes a hissing like the hissing of thin waters. 
** S’gee!”’ says the hiss. ‘* S’gee! S’gee!’’ 

There, my father, lam old. What have I to do with the 
battle any more, with the battle and itsjoy? Yet it is better 
to die in such a fight as that than to live any other way. I 
have seen such—I have seen many such. Oh! we could fight 
when I was a man, my father, but none that I knew could 
ever fight like Umslopogaas the Slaughterer, son of Chaka, 
and his blood-brother Galazi the Wolf! So, so! they swept 
them away, those Halakazi : they swept them as a maid sweeps 
the dust of a hut, as the wind sweeps the withered leaves. It 
was soon done when once it was begun. Some were fled and 
some were dead, and this was the end of that fight. No, no, 
not of all the fight. The Halakazi were worsted in the field, 
but many lived to win the great cave, and there the work must 
be finished. Thither, then, went the Slaughterer presently, 
with such of his impi as was left to him. Alas! many were 
slain; but how could they have died better than in that fight ? 
Also those that were left were as good as all, for now they knew 
that they should not be overcome easily while Axe and Club 
still led the way. 

Now they stood before a hill, measuring, perhaps, three 
thousand paces round its base. It was of no great height, and 
yet unclimbable, for, after a man had gone up a little way, the 
sides of it were sheer, offering no foothold except to the rock- 
rabbits and the lizards. Noone was to be scen without this hill, 
nor in the great kraal of the Halakazi that lay to the east of it, 
and yet the ground about wa; trampled with the hoofs of oxen 
and the feet of men, and from within the mountain came the 
sound of lowing cattle. 

‘*Here is the nest of the Halakazi,’’ quoth Galazi th 
Wolf ; 

‘Hea 
shall we cone at the eggs to suck them ? 
to this tree.”’ 

‘** But there is a hole in the trank,’’ answered the Wolf. 

No-v, le led them a little way till they came to a place 
where the soil was tra:mpled as it is at the cntrance to a cattle 
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is the nest indeed,’’ said Umslopogaas; ‘ but how 
IT'here are no branches 
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kraal, and they saw that there was a low cave which led into 
tue cliff, like an archway such as you white men build. But 
this archway was filled up with great blocks of stone placed 
upon each other in such a fashion that it could not be forced 
from without. After the cattle were driven in it had been 
filled up. 

** We cannot enter here,’’ said Galazi. ‘‘ Follow me.”’ 

So they followed him, and came to the north side of the 
mountain, and there, two spear-casts away, a soldier was 
standing. But when he saw them he vanished suddenly. 

‘* There is the place,’ said Galazi, ‘‘ and the fox has gone 
to earth in it.’’ 

Now they ran to the spot and saw a little hole in the rock, 
scarcely bigger than an ant-bear’s burrow, and through the 
lole came sounds and some light. 

‘* Now, where is the hyena who will try a new burrow ?’’ 
cried Umslopogaas. ‘*A hundred head of cattle to the man 
who wins through and clears the way!”’ 

‘Then two young men sprang forward who were flushed 
with victory and desired nothing more than to make a great 
name and win cattle, crying— 

‘* Here are hyenas, Bulalio.”’ 

“To earth, then!’ said Umslopogaas, ‘‘ and let him who 
wins through hold the path a while till others follow.”’ 

‘The two young men sprang at the hole, and he who reached 
it first went down upon his hands and knees and crawled in, 
lying on his shield and holding his spear before him. For a 
little while the light in the hole vanished, and they heard the 
sound of his crawling. Then came the noise of blows, and 
once more light crept through the hole. ‘The man was dead. 

**This one had a bad snake,’’ said the second man; ‘ his 
snake deserted him. Let me see if mine is better.’’ 

So down he went on his hands and knees, and crawled as 
the first had done, only he put his shield over his head. For 
a while they heard him crawling, then once more came the 
sound of blows echoing on the ox-hide shield, and after the 
blows groans. He was dead also, yet it seemed that they had 
left his body in the hole, for no light came through. This was 
the cause, my father: when they struck the man he had 
wriggled back a little way and died there, and none had 
entered from the farther side to drag him out. 

Now the soldiers stared at the mouth of the hole and none 
seemed to love the look of it, for this was but a poor wuy to die. 
Umslopogaas and Galazi also looked at it, thinking. 

‘*Now, I am named Wolf,”’ said Galazi, ‘‘and a wolf 
should not fear the dark; also, these are my people, and I 
must be the first to visit them,’’ and he went down on his 
hands and knees without more ado. But Umslopogaas, having 
peered once more down the burrow, said: ‘* Hold, Galazi; | 
will go first! I havea plan. Do you follow me. And you, 
my children, shout loudly, so that none may hear us move; 
and, if we win through, follow swiftly, for we cannot hold the 
mouth of the place for long. Hearken, also! This is my counsel 
to you: if I fall choose another chief—Galazi the Wolf, if he 
is still living.”’ 

‘‘Nay, Slaughterer, name me not,’’ said the Wolf,’ for 
together we will live or die.’’ 

**So let it be, Galazi. Then choose you some other man 
and try this road no more, for if we cannot pass it none can, 
but seek food and sit down here till those jackals bolt ; then be 
ready. _ 


, 


Farewell, my children ! 

‘** Farewell, father,’’ they answered, ‘‘ go warily, lest we be 
left without a head, wandering and desolate.”’ 

Then Umslopogaas crept into the hole, taking no shield, 
but holding Groan-Maker before him, and at his heels crept 
Galazi. When he had gone the length of six spears he 
stretched out his hand, and, as he trusted to do, he found the 
feet of that man who had gone before and died in the place. 
Then Umslopogaas the wary did this; he put his head beneath 
the dead man’s legs and thrust himself onward till all the 
body was on his back, and there he held it with one hand, 
gripping its two wrists in his hand. Then he crawled forward 
a little space and saw that he was coming to the inner mouth 
of the burrow, but that the shadow was deep there because of 
a great mass of rock which lay before the burrow shutting out 
the light. ‘‘ This is well for me,”’ thought Umslopogaas, *‘ for 
now they will not know the dead from the living. I may yet 
look upon the sun again.’’ Now he heard the Halakuzi soldiers 
talking without. 

** The Zulu rats do not love this run,”’ said one, ‘‘ they fear 
the rat-catcher’s stick. This is good sport,’’ and a man 
laughed. 

Then Umslopogaas pushed himself forward as swiftly as he 
could, holding the dead man on his back and suddenly came 
out of the hole into the open place in the dark shadow of the 
great rock. 

‘* By the Lily,’’ cried a soldier, ‘“‘here’s a third! Take 
that, Zulu rat!’’ and he struck the dead man heavily with a 
kerrie. ‘‘And that!’’ cried another, driving his spear 
through him so that it pricked Umslopogaas beneath. ‘‘ And 
that ! and that! and that!” said others, as they smote and 
stabbed. 

Now Umslopogaas groaned heavily in the deep shadow and 
lay still. ‘* No need to waste more blows,”’ said tlie man who 
had struck first. This one will never go back to Zululand, 
and I think that few will care to follow him. Let us make 
an end: run, some of you, and find stones to stop the burrow, 
for now the sport is done.”’ 

He turned as he spoke and so did the others, and this was 
what the Slaughterer sought. With a swift movement, he 
freed himself from the dead man and sprang to his feet. 
They heard the sound and tured again, but as they turned 
Groan- Maker pecked softly, and that man who had sworn by 
the Lily was no morea man. Then Umslopogaas leaped for- 
wards, and, bounding on to the great rock, stood there like a 
buck against the sky. 

‘*A Zulu rat is not so easily slain, O ye weasels!’’ he 
cried, as they came at him from all sides at once with a roar. 
He smote to the right and the left, and so swiftly that men 
could scarcely see the blows fall, for he struck with Groan- 
Maker’s beak. But though men scarcely saw the blows, yet, 
my father, men fell beneath them. Now foes were all around, 
leaping up at the Slaughterer as rushing water leaps to hice a 
rock—every where shone spears, thrusting at him from this side 
and from that. Those in front and to the side Groan-Maker 
served to stay, but one wounded Umslopogaas in the neck, 
and another was lifted to pierce his back when the strength of 
its holder was bowed to the dust—to the dust, to become of the 
dust. 

For now the Wolf was through the hole, and the Watcher 
grew very busy; he was so busy that soon the back of the 
Slaughterer had nothing more to fear—yet those had much to 
fear who stood behind his back.” The pair fought bravely, 
making a great slanghter, and presently, one by one, plumed 
heads of.the People of the Axe showed through the hole and 
strong arms mingled in the fray. Swiftly they came, leaping 
into battle as ottcrs leap to the water—now there were ten of 
them, now there were twenty—and now the Halakazi broke 
and fled, since they did not bargain for this. Then the rest 
of the Men of the Axe enme tkhrongh in peace, and the evening 
grew towards the dark before all had pass d the hole, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE FINDING OF NADA. 


Umslopogaas marshalled his companies. 

** There is little light left,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it must serve us to 
sturt these conies from their burrows. Come, my brother Galazi, 
you know where the conies hide, take my place and lead us.”’ 

So Galazi led the impi. Turning a corner of the glen, he 
came with them to a great open space that had a fountain in 
its midst, and this place was full of thousands of cattle. 
Then he turned again to the left, and brought them to the 
inner side of the mountain, where the cliff hung over, and here 
was the mouth of a great cave. Now, the cave was dark, but by 
its door was stacked a pile of resinous wood to serve as torches. 

‘** Here is that which shall give us light,’’ said Galazi, and 
one man of every two took a torch and lit it at a fire that 
burned near the mouth of the cave. Then they rushed in, 
waving the flaring torches and with assegais aloft. Here for 
the last time the Halakazi stood against them, and the torches 
floated up and down upon the wave of war. But they did not 
stand for very long, for all the heart was out of them. Wow! 
yes, mimy were killed—I do not know how many. I know this 
ouly, that the Halakazi are no more a tribe since Umslopogaas, 
who is named Bulalio, stamped them with his feet—they are 
nothing but a name now. ‘The People of the Axe drove them 
out into the open and finished the fight by starlight among 
the cattle. 

In one corner of the cave Umslopogaas saw a knot of men 
clustering round something as though to guard it. He rushed 
at the men and with him went Galazi and others. But when 
Umslopogaas was through, by the light of his torch he saw a 
tall and slender man, who leaned against the wall of the cave 
and held a shield before his face. 

“You are a coward!’’ he cried, and smote with Groan- 
Maker. The great axe pierced the hide, but, missing the head 
behind, rang loudly against the rock, and as it struck a sweet 
voice said— 

‘*Ah! soldier, do not kill me! Why are you angry with 
me? ’’ 

Now the shield had come away from its holder's hands 
upon the blade of the axe, and there was something in the 
notes of the voice that caused Umslopogaas to smite no more: 
it was as though a memory of childhood had come to him in a 
dream. His torch was burning low, but he thrust it forward 
to look at him who crouched against the rock. ‘The dress was 
the dress of a man, but this was no man’s form—nay, rather 
that of a lovely woman, and wellnigh white in cclour. She 
dropped her hands froin before her face, and now he saw her 
well. He saw eyes that shone like stars, hair that curled and 
fell upon the shoulders, and such beauty as was not kuown 
amoung our people. And as the voice had spoken to him of 
something that was lost, so did the eyes seem to shine across 
the blackness of many years, and the beauty to bring back he 
knew not what. 

He looked at the girl in all her loveliness, and she looked 
at him in his fierceness and his might, red with war and 
wounds. They both looked long, while the torchlight flared 
on them, on the walls of the cave, and the broad blade of 
Groan- Maker, and from around rose the sounds of the fray. 

** How are you named, who are so fair to see ¥’’ he asked 
at length. 

**T am named the Lily now: once I had another name. 
Nada, daughter of Mopo, I was once; but name and all else 
are dead, and I go to join them. Kill me and make an end. 
I will shut my eyes, that I may not see the great axe flash.”’ 

Now Umslopogaas gazed upon her again, and Groan- Maker 
fell from his hand. 

‘* Look on me, Nada, daughter of Mopo,’’. he 
low voice; ** look at me and say who am I.”’ 

She looked once again and yet again. Now her face was 
thrust forward as one who gazes over the edge of the world; 
it grew fixed and strange. ‘‘ By my heart,’’ she said, ‘‘ by my 
heart, you are Umslopogaas, my brother who is dead, and 
whom dead as living I have loved ever and alone.”’ 

Then the torch flared out, but Umslopoguas took her in the 
darkness and pressed her to him and kissed her, the sister 
whom he found after many years, and she kisscd him. 

‘* You kiss me now,”’ she said, ‘‘ yet not long ago that great 
axe shore my locks, missing me but by a finger’s-breadth— 
and still the sound of fighting rings in my ears! Ah! a boon 
of you, my brother--a boon : let there be no more dcath since 
we are met once more. The people of the Halakazi are con- 
quered, and it is their just doom, for thus, in this same way, 
they killed those with whom I lived before. Yet they have 
treated me well, not forcing me into wedlock, and protecting 
me from Dingaan; so spare them, my brother, if you may.”’ 

Then Umslopogaas lifted up his voice, commanding that 
the killing should cease, and sent messengers running swiftly 
with these words: ‘ This is the command of Bulalio: that he 
wo lifts hand against one more of the people of the Halakazi 
shall be killed himself ’’; and the soldiers obeyed him, though 
the order came somewhat late, and no more of the Halakazi 
were brought todoom. They were suffered to escape, except 
those of the women and children who were kept to be led away 
as captives. And they ran far that night. Nor did they come 
together again to be a people, for they feared Galazi the Wolf, 
who would be chief over them, but they were scattered wide in 
the world, to sojourn among strangers. 

Now, when the soldiers had eaten abundantly of the store 
of the Halakazi, and guards had been sent to ward the cattle 
and watch against surprise, Umslopogaas spoke long with 
Nada the Lily, taking her apart, and he told her all his story. 
She told him also all the tale that you know, my father, of how 
she had lived with the little people that were subject to the 
Halakazi, she and her mother Macropha, and how the fame 
of her beauty had spread about the land. Then she told 
him of how the Halakazi had claimed her, and of how, 
in the end, they had taken her by force of arms, killing 
the people of that kraal, and among them her own mother. 
Thereatter, she had dwelt among the Halakazi, who named 
her anew, calling her the Lily, and they had treated her kindly, 
giving her reverence because of her sweetness and beauty, and 
not forcing her into marriage. 

‘*And why would you not wed, Nada, my sister,’’ asked 
Umslopogaas, ‘‘ you who are far past the age of marriage ?”’ 

‘*Nay, I do not know,”’ she answered, hanging her head ; 
‘*but I have no heart that way. I only seek to be left alone.”’ 

Now Umslopogaas thought awhile and spoke. ‘* Do you 
not know then, Nada, why it is that I have made this war, 
and why the people of the Halakazi are dead and scattered 
and their cattle the prize of my arm? I will tell you: I am 
come here to win you, whom I knew only by report as the 
Lily maid, the fairest of women, to be a wife to Dingaan. The 
reason that I began this war was to win you and make my peace 
with Dingaan, and now I have carried it through to the end.”’ 

Now, when she heard these words, Nada the Lily trembled 
and wept, and, sinking to the earth, she clasped the knees of 
Umslopogaas in supplication: ‘‘ Oh, do not this cruel thing by 
me, your sister,’’ she prayed; ‘‘ take rather that great axc and 
mate an end of me, and of the beauty which has wrought so 
much woe, and most of all to me who wearit! Would that I 
had not moved my head behind the shield, but had suffered 
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the axe to fall upon it. To this end I was dressed as a man, 
that I might meet the fate of aman. Ah! a curse be on my 
woman’s weakness that snatched me from death to give me up 
to shame !”’ 

Thus she prayed Umslopogaus iu her low sweet voice, 
and his heart was shaken in him, though, indeed, he did not 
now purpose to give Nada to Dingaan, as Baleka was g.ven to 
Chaka, perchance in the end to meet the fate of Bweka. 

“There are many, Nada,’’ he said, ‘‘ who would think it 
no misfortune that they should be given as a wife to the first of 
chiefs.’’ 

‘Then I am not of their number,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ nay, I 
will die first, by my own hand if need be.”’ 

Now, Umslopogaas wondered how it came about that 
Nada looked on marriage thus, but he did not speak of the 
matter ; he said only, ‘‘'l'ell me, then, Nada, how I can deliver 
myself of this charge. I must go to Dingaan as I promised 
our father Mcpo, and what shall I say to Dingaan when he 
asks for the Lily whom I went out to pluck and whom his 
heart desires? What shall I say to save myself alive from the 
wrath of Dingaan ?”’ 

Then Nada thought and answered, ‘‘ You shall say this, 
my brother. You shall tell him that the Lily, being clothcd in 
the war-dress of « warrior, fell by chance in the fray. See, 
now, none of your people know that you have found me; they 
are thinking of other things than maids in the hour of their 
victory. This, then, is my plan: we will search now by the 
starlight till we find the body of a fair maid, for, doubtless, 
some were killed by hazard in the fight, and on her we will set 
a warrior’s dress, and lay by her the corpse of one of your 
own men. ‘To-morrow, at the light, you shall take the 
captains of your soldiers and, having laid the body of the g‘rl 
in the durk of the cave, you shall show it to them hurriedly, 
and tell them that this was the Lily, slain by one of your own 
people, whom in your wrath you slew also. ‘They will not look 
long on so common a sight, and if by hazaid they see the 
maid, and think her not so very fair, they will deem that it is 
death which has robbed her of her comeliness. So the tale 
which you must tell to Dingaan shall be built up firmly, and 
Dingaan shall believe it to be true.”’ 

**And how shall this be, Nada?’’? asked Umslopozaas. 
** How shall this be when men see you among the captives and 
know you by your beauty ? Are there, then, two such Lilies ‘in 
the land ¥ ”’ 

**T shall not be known, for I shall not be seen, Umslo- 
pogaas. You must set me free to night. I will wander hence 
disguised as a youth and covered witha blanket, and if any meet 
me, who shall say that I am the Lily ?”’ 

** And where will you wander, Nada?’ ‘lo your death? Must 
we, then, meet after so many years to part again for ever? ”’ 

‘* Where was it that you said you lived, my brother ? 
Beneath the shade of a Ghost Mountain, that men may know 
by a shape of stone which is fashioned like an old woman 
frozen into stone, was it not Tell me of the road thither.’’ 

So Umslopoguas told her the road, and she listened silently. 

**Good,”’ she said. ‘Iam strong and my feet are swift ; 
perhaps they may serve to bring me so far, and perhaps, if 
I win the shadow of that mountain, you will find me a hut to 
hide in, Umslopogaas, my brother.’’ 

‘Surely it shall be so, my sister,’? answered Umslopogaas, 
‘fand yet the way is long and many dangers lie in the path 
of a maid journeying alone, without food or shelter,’’ and as 
he spoke Umslopogaas thought of Zinita, his wife, for he 
guessed that she would not love Nada, although she was only 
his sister. 

‘*Still, it must be travelled, and the dangers must be 
braved,’’ she answered, smiling. ‘‘ Alas! there is no other 
way.”’ 

Then Umslopogaas summoned Galazi the Wolf and told 
him all this story, for Galazi was the only man whom he could 
trust. The Wolf listened in silence, marvelling the while at the 
beauty of Nada, as the starlight showed it. When everything 
was told, he said only that he no longer wondered that the people 
of the Halakazi had defied Dingaan and brought death upon 
themselves for the sake of this maid. Still, to be plain, h's 
heart thought ill of the matter, for death was not done with yet : 
there before them shone the Star of Death, and he pointed to 
the Lily. 

Now, Nada trembled at his words of evil omen, and the 
Slaughterer grew angry, but Galazi would neither add to 
them nor take away from them. ‘I have spoken that which 
my heart hears,’’ he answered. 

Then they rose and went to search among the dead for a 
girl who would suit their purpose. Soon they found one, a tall 
and fair maiden, and Galazi tore her in his arms to the great 
cave. Here in the cave were none but the dead, and, tossed 
hither and thither in their last sleep, they looked awful in the 
glare of the torches. 

‘They sleep sound,’’ said the 
‘rest is sweet.” 

‘We shall soon win it, maiden,’’ 
again Nada trembled. 

Then, having arrayed her in the dress ofa warrior, and put 
a shicld and a spear by her, they laid down the body of the 
girl in a dark place in the cave, and, finding a dead warrior 
of the People of the Axe, placed him beside her. Now they 
left the cave, and, pretending that they visited the sentries, 
Umslopogaas and Galazi passed from spot to spot, while the 
Lily walked after them like a guard, hiding her face with a 
shield and holding a spear in her hand, and having with her a 
bag of corn and dried flesh. 

So they passed on, till at length they came to the entrance 
in the mountain side. The stones that had blocked it were 
pulled down so as to allow those of the Halakazi to fly who had 
been spared at the entreaty of Nada, but there were guards by 
the entrance to watch that none came back. Umslopogaas 
challenged them, and they saluted him, but he saw that they 
were worn out with battle and journeying, and knew little of 
what they saw or said. Then he, Galazi, and Nada passed 
through the opening on to the plain beyond. 

Here the Slaughterer and the Lily bade each other fare- 
well, while Galazi watched, and presently the Wolf saw 
Umslopogaas return as one who is heavy at heart, and 
caught sight of the Lily skimming across the plain lightly like 
a swallow. 

**T do not know when we two shall meet again,” said 
Umslopogaas so soon as she had melted into the shadows 
of the night. 

** May you never meet,’’ answered Galazi, ‘‘for I am sure 
that if you meet that sister of yours will bring death on yet 
more than those who now lie low because of her loveliness. 
She is a Star of Death, and when she sets the sky shall be 
blood red.’’ 

Umslopogaas did not answer, but walked slowly through 
the archway in the mountain side. 

*‘How is this, Chief?’’ said he who was captain of the 
guard. ‘‘ Three went out, but two return.”’ 

**Fool!’’ answered Umslopogaas. ‘ Are you drunk with 
Halakazi beer, or blind with sleep? Two went out, and two 
return. I sent him who was with us back to the camp.” 

“So be it, father,’’ said the captain. ‘‘Two went out, 
and two return. All is well.’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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A GERMAN PROFESSOR AT HOME 
AV INTERVIEN, 

The day following the announcement of the death of the late 
Duke of Clarence I dropped into the lecture-room of his German 
tutor at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. Professor Ihne 
entered as usual, and 
took his place upon the 
platform. His first words 
were, “ Viele sii 
ben.” His voice trembled, 
his lips quivers |, while 
his face showed the 
struggle of intense emo- 
tion, Presently he added: 
“ A great loss to England, 
and one who was a dear 
friend of mine.” ‘There 
was not a student in the 
room who was not touched 
by the grief of their Pro- 
fessor. A little while 
after this I spent 
time with the Professor, 
at his villa on the banks 
of the Neckar. He spoke 
freely of the Duke and his stay in his house. I had made ont 
a list of questions which I had intended to ask him, but he 
talked along quite pleasantly, covering the ground so 
well that I had little oceasion to interrupt him with interro- 
gations. ‘ Yes,” he said, “I was very agreeably surprised to 
have a letter from the Prince of Wales asking if I would take 
the young Prince into my house, and of course I replied that I 
should be very glad to have him with me. His Royal High- 
ness, with the Princess of Wales, the King of Denmark, and a 
circle of royal friends, was stopping at Wieshaden. ‘The 
Prince of Wales came over, and very carefully went through 
every part of the house, thus showing hov keen a persoual 
interest he took in every detail regarcins the comfort and 
health of the Prince. As we were driving about Heidelberg 
afterwards, we passed the Prince Carl Hotel, and his Royal 
Highness indicated a corner room looking out on a balcony 


d qestore 


some 





PROFESSOR IHNE 


and said, ‘In that room I became engaged.’ Before he went 
away he said, that I must see the Princess, and I was 
accordingly invited to Wiesbaden, and dined with *them, 
Then the Prince with his tutor, Mr. Dalton, came on, ‘That 
was in 1884.” ‘The Professor then took me into a large corner 


room, one side looking up along the Neckar and the vineyards on 
its left bank, the other out across the river, overlooking Heidel- 
berg, with the ruins of the old castle and the high hills capped by 
K6nigstuhl in the background. This was the young Prince’s 
sitting-room. A prettier view one cannot find about Heidel- 


berg. Then he said, “Oh! have you seen my treasures?” aud 
then he went to his bookease, took down a volume of tlie 


* Life of the Prince Consort,” by Sir Theodore Martin, on the 
fly-leaf of which was written in German seript by the 
Queen this dedication—‘“ Dem Herrn Professor Ihne, von 
Victoria, R.I.—Balmoral, October 1884.” 

I asked if the Prince came as a student. “Oh! yes,” he 
said ; * he had spoken German fairly well earlier, but in his 
long cruise round the world had forgotten much, and his 
object was to renew his acquaintance with the language. We 
found him very pleasant, he took his meals with us, and lived 
almost as one of the family ; he was retiring, timid, probably 
a little bashful. He had not the least tendency to push him- 
self forward. I remember the students, probably a thousand 
of them, giving him a reception one evening at the C: 
Hotel. When they proposed his health, I tried to induce him 
to reply, but he was too bashful. At another time, however, 
one of the glee clubs came and sang under his window, a 
compliment which pleased him very much, and he showed 
his appreciation by going out and addressing them in 
German. You must remember the Prince was only twenty 
when he came to me. He used to like to sit in my 
study, would knock gently on my door, and ask if he 
might come in and sit with me, saying that he would be 
very quiet. He was most careful not to oppose the wishes or 
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offend the feelings of those about him. You know every 
English boy whistles. Well, I cannot bear whistling in the 
house at all; and as soon asI heard him whistling I called 


him in and said, ‘Now, if you want to keep me in a good 
humour, and want to be the best of friends with me, you must 
never whistle about the house.’ And from that day I never 
heard him whistle again. He was a little slow in making 
friends, but his affection for them was very warm and sincere, 
although there was nothing gushing, no over-demonstration 
of any sort in his character. A great many had the impression 
that the Prince was not strong and vigorous. ‘The fact is, he 
was very strong. I have been hunting with him in Scotland, 
and have been very much surprised by the vigour which he 
displayed. He was never tired, was an exceilent shot. We 
used to go bathing in the Neckar, where he showed himself 
an adept at swimming. He would frequently go across to the 
other side to the swimming baths, going in with the young 
men, diving with them, ducking them, and sharing in all their 
sports—his companions ignorant of the fact that he was the 
coming heir to the British throne.” 

I was shown the suite of rooms occupied by the Prince 
and Mr. Dalton. The Professor has a number of souvenirs of 
the royal family, which he prizes very highly, among them 
a large photo of the family of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, another of the Queen, with her autograph, and two or 
three of the late Duke, with his autograph. Then I was 
shown something which I thought was rather characteristic ; 
the Professor led me into a room which had been used 
by him as his study during the summer of 1884, opened the 
shutters and pointed to a place in the middle of a windew pane 
where the Prince had cut hisautograpr. The Prince had quietly 
left his name in the window, which was not discovered until 
some time after he had left Heidelberg. There is not in Ileidel- 
berg, and I doubt if in all Germany, a prettier or more 
characteristic home than Felseck. It lies overlooking the 
Neckar, the old bridge, the city opposite, and thuse hills 
which make Heidelberg one of the charming spots ef the 
Continent. 

One word as to the Professor himself. He is one of the 
most amiable of men, possessed of all those finer feelings and 
delicate touches which make the truest type of manhood, at 
the same time a man of strong convictions and deep faith in 
what he thinks is right. He is seventy-one years old. He came 
to Heidelberg twenty years ago to retire, but was prevailed 
upon to take a chair in the University, which he has held ever 
since. He was some time in England, married a London lady, 
and speaks English much better than many educated English- 
men. His “ History of Rome,” which has been translated into 
English, is favourably known in England and America. He has 
a son who is chief architect to the German Emperor, and who 
is at present engaged in making extensive repairs in the royal 
palacein Berlin, ‘The death of his wife, which occurred about 
& year ago, was a great blow to him. H, A. C. 
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1. Hotel Costebelle, the Queen’s Residence: + shows the Queen's Bed-room Windows. 


THE QUEEN AT HYERES. 
The sojourn of her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
with her daughter Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, at this salubrious and agreeable place in 
the “ Garden of Provence,” where the orange, 
the palm, and the olive, gifts of the sunny 
South, flonrish in sheltered valleys below the 
pine-woods, oaks, and cork-trees of the Oiseaux 
hills and Mont Coudon, protected by the Maure 
mountain range from northerly winds, cannot 
fail to benefit the health of the English royal 
visitors, and to afford them such pleasure as 
nature's fairest aspects give to the lovers of 
romantic and beautiful landscape scenery. It 
is at Costebelle, two miles from the town of 
Hyéres and three miles from the seashore 
opposite the familiar by sight to 
every steam-boat passenger leaving or 
approaching the French port of Toulon on 
its east side, that two hotels, with their private 
grounds, have been taken for the Queen's 
residence and the accommodation of her suite. 
One is named from the hill of L’Ermitage, a 
fine eminence composed of richly coloured old 
red sandstone, overgrown with bushy heath, 
and crowned by a church with a square belfry 
and gilt figure on its summit, a favourite 
shrine of pilgrimage. Many pleasant villas 
have been erected at Costebelle; and 
there is another hotel, the Albion, where 
the Dake and Duchess of Connanght are 
staying. The Dake of Ratland is there as 
Minister in attendance on the Queen. The 
grounds of M. Aréne, who owns much land 
here, were visited on March 24 by her Majesty ; 
he showed the Queen his gardens and his villa, 
built with stones from the ruins of the ancient 
Greek town of Olbia, which stood on a neigh- 
bouring site. The Queen has also visited Count 
Guichen’s residence at Hyéres, the Villa des 
Palmiers. Drives along the sea-coast to the 
fishing village of Carquerannes, or to Fort 
3regancon and Cape Bonet, vary the excur- 
sions on the hill roads. The Hyéres townsfolk 
and municipality, with their Mayor, M. Roux, 
and the French governmental and military 
authorities, desire an opportunity of show- 
ing due honours to her Majesty ; they have 
offered to send bands of music to Costebelle, 
but this has been declined: A festive 
spectacle called the “ battle of flowers,” witha 
procession of decorated carriages, has been 
exhibited in the streets of that town ; none of 
the royal party were present. They attend, 
however, the Sunday service of the English 
church at Hyéres, conducted by the Rev. Archibald Knollys, 
the chaplain, a relative of Sir Francis Knollys. 
act of her Majesty sending her representative, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, to attend the funeral of the centenarian French 
naval veteran, M. Cartigny, who fought at Trafalgar, has 
been much appreciated. Princess Beatrice, with the Duke 
and Dnchess of Connaught, has inspected the old church of 
St. Louis at Wryéres, a building of the thirteenth centnry. 
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THE QUEEN AT HYERES: PANORAMA OF COSTEBELLE. 


2. Hétel L’Ermitage, Residence of the Queen’s Suite. 


3. Stables. 
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THE QUEEN AT HYERES: HER MAJESTY’S BED-ROOM AT THE HOTEL COSTEBELLE. 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. 


in which a picture commemorates the visit of King 
Louis IX. to Bertrand de Foz, Count of Provence, in 1254; 
this church is of Byzantine architecture, and is adorned with 
pulpit, stalls, and canopies of walnut-wood finely carved. It 
was formerly attached to a convent of the friars Cordeliers. 
Another Hyéres church, that of St. Panl, is in part of greater 
antiquity, but has been much altered by restorations. This 
town, like many of those in Provence, has its traditions of 
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Greek, Roman, medieval, and Saracenie ages, of the empire 
founded by Charlemagne, of Crusaders and pilgrims 
to the Holy Land, and of the independent Principality 
which ruled much territory, from the banks of the 
Rhone to the Riviera, till it was absorbed by the kingdom of 
France. Historical associations, besides its natural charms, 
render eastern Provence not less interesting, to educated 
visitors, than the Italian shores. 
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ASPECTS OF THE EAST-END. 
II. 
“Your outdoor markets in London are so striking. 


PICTURESQUE 


I have 
seen nothing like them elsewhere.” This was the remark of a 
Glasgow visitor who had been inspecting various parts of 
London, and consequently knew many of its characteristics 
mneh better than many inhabitants. Of all outdoor markets 
none is so characteristic and individual as that which is held 
on Sunday mornings in Wentworth Street and Middlesex 


ears Hy Lv, ha 4 
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Lane). Barrows stand in 
rement, and it is only slov 


foot-passengers edge 
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interrupted by sharp whiffs of fried fish or stewed onions or 
congh-lozenges, fills the atmosphere, and the vendors shriek 
against each other in varying languages and accents. Most 
of the sellers and many of the buyers are Jews; and of thie 
Jews hardly any are English. The women are nearly all bare- 
headed, and most of them wear bright-hued woollen shawls. 
Pinks and blues may be seen, especially among the younger 
girls, but a dull orange and a full-bodied purple predominate, 
Many of the girls are handsome, especially those of a peculiar 
red-haired type never seen in a genuine Englishwoman. The 
whole scene is as un-English as possible, 
and the many young artists who go to 
Italy to look at just such groups might 
well direct their attention to Wentworth 
Street. 

It is a-far cry 
Street, with its 
elbowing, to Narrow Street, Limehouse— 


from Wentworth 
noise and crowd and 
that empty, winding, shadowy thorough- 
fare with its glimpses of the river 
shining between the tall dark houses. 
Yet there is a link between them, in 
the strange unlikeness of both to the 
life of nineteenth - century 
In such streets as this walked 
our medieval did 
much of their shopping in the vociferous 
open-air fashions of the Jews in Went- 
worth Street. The houses on the south 
of Narrow Street lvok out the 
river; many of them have bow windows 


ordinary 
London. 
also 


ancestors, who 


upon 


and little wooden balconies, and steps 
the water. There 
here—just such a 
which Miss Abby 
presided in “Our Mutual 
Friend,” from the back of which 
may descend to a moored boat and gain 
The 


rooms of this house are small and low, 


running down into 
little old 


that 


is a inn 


house as over 
Potterson 
one 


one of the finest views in London. 
and have about them that odd suggestion 
of a ship’s cabin which pervades inns 
frequented by the mariner. As we go 
down the wooden stair the blue stretch 
We look 
Opposite, and a little to 
Rotherhithe, 


and its 


of the river spreads before us. 
up and down. 
the lies 
church - tower 
granaries — empty 


west, with its 


desolate range 
of empty because 
America has taken to grinding her corn 
at home. and now sends flour instead of 
the hither 


tower, be- 


wheat. Close at hand, on 
bank, is Limehouse Church 
loved of sailors—-the first London church, 
they say, to meet their eyes when they 
the 


passenger-steamer goes heavily by, and 


return. On widening waters a 


the note of a cornet swells and fades 
upon her deck. A 


coloured sail stirs slowly on a boat near 


broad burnt-sienna- 
at hand: its irregular triangle of colour 
against the blue would rejoice an artist. 
The air that breathes in our faces is 
fresh and almost salt; 
looking away to the east, the old sea- 


WHITECHAPEL. and as we stand 


love of the islander awakens, and this water highway, with 
its multitudinous traffic, seems to us a prouder matter than 
all the busy city behind it. 

Another picturesque point upon the East-End 
the entrance to Wapping Basin, some hundred yards or so west 
sad to 


smelling 


riverside is 


of Wapping Old Stairs. These classic stairs themselves, 


say, possess no sort of poetic charm. A narrow and ill 


tween high walls leads toa flight of narrow and slimy 
| 


stone steps. There are dozens such along this riverside, and 


they form the cherished playground of the riverside boy, who 
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OLD GROCER’S SHOP, RATCLIFF HIGHWAY 


is the grimiest and the most impudent of his kind. Wapping 


Basin is connected with the river by a strait, whose widening 
mouth is bordered on both sides by solid dwelling-houses of an 
old-fashioned marine pattern, with rounded fronts, such as may 


be seen in Regency Square, Brighton. Toa spectator looking 


southward, they enclose a river vignette, restricted but ever 


changing. Looking northward, the tributary water has a false 


effect of being a genuine river with a red-roofed town of its 


own upon its banks, and a church-tower of its own—Wapping 


Church—to watch over it. 
We pass northward to that which was Ratcliff Highway, 


but has been rechristened St. George Street. I cannot see 


without regret the new titles so often bestowed upon localities 


supposed to have acquired “an ill name.” To have renamed 
PI i 


the classic “ Highway” is as if we should take to calling 


Drury Lane “St. Mary's Street, Strand.” In like manner have 
the authorities in Mile End removed the ancient landmark of 
‘Lady Lake's 


Grounds.” 


Grove,” and put up instead the name “* Adelina 


Ratcliff Highway—let me so call it in spite of vestries 


is in truth a dull thoroughfare, but it has one corner house 


worthy of notice. ‘This is a grocer’s shop, that looks to hav: 


stood unchanged for a century. Curved shop-fronts, with 


square panes and wood frames, face the street; behind the 


shop is the warehouse, extending down Old Gravel Lane, and 
showing glimpses of its stores throngh an open door; above 
is a capacious dwelling-house. Few such shops linger in 


this often-rebuilded London. Its plan carries us back to the 
day when master and family and apprentices dwelt together 


in one household. Butin those days there would have been 
and the windows would have looked out on 
a river where no boat carried a black flag of smoke. 


a garden behind, 


On the other side of the way lies the only modern st 


of the East-End with the least claim to be called picturesque 
This is Cowley Street, with its two-storeyed dwellings, arched 


entries, Here, at the 


rounded windows, and pretty balconies. 
rent paid elsewhere for a section of a brick barrack, one may 
live in a real home, having a character of its own, plenty of 
light and air, and a bit of real ground to each abode, instead of 
a blank asphalt yard between some two or three hundred 


tenants. CLEMENTINA BLACK, 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


A word in season, how good it is! I was travelling north- 
wards from Dundee, of which only the situation is “ bonnie,” 
while the other conditions do not encourage exhilaration. 
The train passes up Tay side. On one hand isa sheer cliff 
shining in the sun, feathered with firs, and comforted with 
the first signs of spring; on the other hand is the lordly 
river which the Romans saluted as the Tiber— 
But where's the Scot who would the vaunt repay, 
And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay? 
as the patriotic poet cries. Beyond the Tay, on a height 
among trees, were the grey old towers of Elcho Castle, and 
there we stopped at a little station called Kinfauns, which 
reminds one of Sir Patrick Charteris and “The Fair Maid 
of Perth.” ‘The March sun was shining, people were plough- 
ing, the galls were flocking and floating over the wet river- 
banks, boats were passing, all was fresh and vernal, At this 
moment my eyes fell on the word in season: it was printed 
in blue letters on a white ground of enamel— 
CHEER UP! 
TRY (SOMELHING) SOAP. 
I do not mention the exact name of the soap, though it 
was pleasing and appropriate, because a censorious“world, 
and even the editor of this periodical, might suspect an 
arrangement between the enthusiastic writer and the enter- 
prising manufacturer. No, of the soap and its qualities as a 
detergent I know nothing, but it was the advice so ener- 
getically given in the advertisement that appealed to me. 
My heart beat in union with the advertiser, and, like the 
Ancient Mariner, I thought of that soap-boiler, “and blessed 
him unawares,” 
Why have I not the pen of Mr. William Wordsworth or of 
Mr. William Watson? ‘Then I could treat this simple 
yet grand and ennobling topic in appropriate lyric 
verse. It is just the kind of thing that Wordsworth 
would have enjoyed doing with a diamond on the 
window-pane of the railway carriage. 
Lines written on the window-pane of a railway 
carriage after reading an advertisement of Something 
Soap 
I passed upon the wings of Steam 
Along the valley fair, 
The book I read had such a theme 
As bids the soul despair. 
A tale of miserable men, 
Of hearts with doubt distraught, 
Wherein a melancholy pen 
With helpless problems fought. 
Where many a life was brought to dust, 


And many a heart laid low, 

And many a love was smirched with lust— 
I raised mine eyes, and, oh! 

I marked, upon a common wall, 
These simple words of hope, 

That meek appeal to one and all, 
CHEER UP! USE SOMETHING SOAP! 


* Behold,” I cried, “the wiser touch 
That lifts the soul through cares!’ 
I loved that soap-boiler so much 
“T blessed him unawares,” 


’ 


Perchance he is some vulgar man, 
Engrossed in £ s. d. 
But. ah! through Nature's holy plan 
Hle whispered hope to me! 

Wordsworth, I think, would have done it something 

like that, but at considerably greater length and with 

more botanical detail. However, the intention is good, 

for surely, in this reflective age, we are grateful even 

to a soap-boiler who, at considerable expense, and, 

perhaps, from motives not wholly unmixed, bids the 

world “Cheer up!” ‘Thisis his message, as the saying 

goes. They talk much of messages at present: of 

Carlyle’s message, of Rossetti’s message, and volumes 

are written about Mr. Browning’s message. If he had a 
message at all, he expressed it in a manner somewhat 
embroiled and tormented. Yet, on the whole, he seems to 
have meant what Pippa sings and what the soap-boiler says. 
This is an excellent contrast to the message of modern 
novelists, who are spoken of as if they came down from a 
mountain, with the gloomiest scriptures on their “ twopenny 
tablets.” Lately an American review of a thoughtful 
character came into my hands, It contained long extracts 
from—three or four successful new romances, all as dark as an 
inky cloud, all rejoicing in merry days of desolation. If you 
only read the extracts, and avoided the author's names, you 
might have thought that they were all written by the same 
person, so careful, yet so totally unspontaneous, and so undis- 
tinguished was the style, so lugubrious were the dismal senti- 
ments. In a preface to a translation from a modern Italian 
novel, Mr. Howells recommends it, if I remember his words 
correctly, as “rich in heart-break.” As if heart-break was 
a desirable thing, which one should lay out half-a-crown 
on a translation from the Italian to acquire! Dante assigned 
a special and hot corner in the “Inferno” to persons who 
voluntarily were miserable ; that corner will be populous if it 
become a duty to purchase Italian novels “rich in heart- 
break” and stools to be melancholy upon. The soap-boiler 
gives wiser advice. If any popular author of to-day were to 
take, let us say, Bob Sawyer and Benjamin Allen for his 
topics, don’t you see, a mile off, how he would treat them? 
Bob and Ben would be rivals for the love of Bob's landlady ; 
the landlord, who was deficient in spirit, would take to drink, 
and commit suicide in some squalid way. The little slavey 
in the lodgings would become a mother in distressing and 
sordid circumstances, and would probably be hanged for killing 
the baby. Bob Sawyer would die of delirium tremens on the 
stage, with all the horrors; Mr. Pickwick would appear as the 
cold, wicked bourgeois, Sam would rob him, Mr, ‘Tracy Tapman 
would go melancholy mad, the poet Snolgrass would be an 
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affected villain, ux raté, as M. Daudet says, and, in brief, 
“ Pickwick” would be “rich in heart-break,” and totally 
destitute of humour, as becomes the romance of an age which 
discovers that our earth is ‘a withered star.” 

All this would be uncommonly easy writing, as easy as 
whining, and would be thought extremely cultivated and 
sagacious. And yet this kind of thing is worthless, 
and, perhaps, even wicked. ‘There is a dustbin in every 
house ; but we do not pass all our time in the dustbin, 
our thoughts exclusively to its deplorable 
contents. ‘Io dwell im the dustbin is the delight of modern 
fiction, the latest form of sermon-writing. ‘Ihe patriarch 
Job did not eternally sit on the dunghill and exercise himself 
with the potsherd. That was only a brief period in an exist- 
ence, both fortunate and prolonged. Even Jeremiah had hours 
when he was not inditing Lamentations. An exclusive course 
of Lamentations is not good for a nation, nor for individuals. 
The sun still occasionally shines—indeed, as I write, I wish he 
did not shine quite so much, for there is a glare on the Rock 
Pool, which is full of fresh-run salmon, They, like modern 
philosophers, eat their flies in sadness, and decline to rise when 
the sun is on the water. Even so, the sun is welcome. 
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MASTERS OF THE HUNTS. 
[V.—THE EARL OF MARCH. 
Sussex has always held its own as a hunting county, its fine 
wooded slopes affording shelter to all kinds of game, more 
especially the fox, the hunting of which has gone on there 
from time immemorial, particularly round about Charlton 
Forest, which is now a part of the Goodwood estate. The 
village of Charlton lies between Chichester and Midhurst, 


and Mr. T. J. Bennett, in his article in the Sussex 
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THE EARL OF MARCH. 
Collections, calls it “the Melton Mowbray 
of its day,” and states that it was the resort of all 
the boldest riders from all parts of England—indeed, 
so great was its reputation as a hunting centie that 
during the season many noblemen from France and 
Germany came over to participate in the sport. King 
William III. and the Grand Duke of Tuscany were among its 
visitors, and also the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, who 
jestingly promised that when he became king he would hold 
his Court there. Suitable accommodation for such distin- 
guished guests being difficult to obtain in Charlton, several 
noblemen built themselves houses in the neighbourhood, and 
the first Duke of Richmond purchased Goodwood from the 
Compton family, and made it his hunting scat. This was in 
the year 1720. 

In Charlton was a wonderful banqueting-room, designed 
and built by the Earl of Burlington, and called the Fox Hall, 
from the gilt figure of a fox which was put up in front of it 
by the Duchess of Bolton (Monmouth’s sister). Here the 
wearied sportsmen were feasted and entertained, and in the 
evening brilliant assemblies were held by the Duchess of 
Richmond and her daughter, Lady Ann Lennox, which were 
graced by the presence of the Duchess of Bolton and many 
other ladies of rank and fashion. What gay gatherings these 
must have been! How picturesque the costames—the gentle- 
men with long flowing hair falling in ringlets on their 
shoulders, knee-breeches, swords, and bright-coloured coats 
and costly ruffles; while the ladies wore hoops, fichus, 
and wimples, which were too soon discarded for the hideous 
erections of the Georgian period. Every sportsman was 
attended by his servant, the gorgeous and varied liveries of 
which, with the Charlton livery of blue with gold cord and 
tassels, added to the brightness of the picture. The hunt 
attained its highest glory when, on the retirement of the 
Duke of Bolton, the second Duke of Richmond assumed the 
entire management, assisted by Lord Delawarr, and with 
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the renowned ‘tom Johnson as huntsman. ‘The Master 
hunted every day, and continued to attract crowds of 
the nobility to the neighbourhood with the fame of 
his pack and the excellence of the sport. It was during 
this duke’s Mastership that the most remarkable run 
ever recorded took place. It was on Friday, Jan. 26, 
1738. It lasted ten hours, and only three persons were in 
at the death—namely, the Duke of Richmond, General 
Hawley, and Billy Ives, yeoman pricker to his Majesty's 
Hounds. The third Duke of Richmond was not particularly 
noted as a sportsman, and did not keep up the reputation of the 
hunt as well as his predecessor. He built new kennels at 
Goodwood for his hounds, to which they were removed from 
Charlton: and when the fourth duke went to Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant he presented his pack to George IV., when they 
became the foundation of the present Royal Buckhounds, but 
ceased to exist as the Goodwood Hounds in 1813. 

The present Goodwood pack was revived in 1883, because 
Lord Leconfield, who, in addition to his own country, hunted 
the Goodwood country also by permission, gave up the Good- 
wood country; and the Earl of March, not wishing that 
hunting should cease, re-established it, and built fine new 
kennels within a few yards of the site of the old ones, The 
Earl is an excellent master ; he is an experienced and ardent 
sportsman, and a bold rider. The country is hunted four days 
a week without a subscription — about the only district in 
England hunted under similar conditions. The Earl hunts one 
pack himself, and the huntsman the other. Most of the 
puppies are walked in the neighbourhood, but some are sent 
to the tenants in Scotland. The hunt uniform is blue with 
buff waistcoat ; evening dress, blue with buff silk linings and 
white waistcoat—the hunt servants wearing yellow coats with 
crimson collars and cuffs,a reproduction of the old uniform. 
That the traditions of Goodwood are still being ably kept 

up by the Master, the following record of runs during 
last season will prove— 

March 23.—The bitch pack first raced a fox to death 
on the hills in thirty-five minutes, and then took a fox 
across Midhurst Vale, and killed at Dangstein, after a 
good hunting run, both killed in the open; and on 
April 18, fifty minutes’ run, over Midhurst Vale, all 
grass, and killed. 

It is, I think, unprecedented for the Mastership of 
hounds to continue in one family through six genera- 
tions, and under the able management of the Earl of 
March the Goodwood pack may become as famous in 
the future as they have been in the past. 

The present Master of the Goodwood is specially 
adapted for his position, being an ardent lover of all 
English and Scotch sports, and, with the exception of 
stag-hunting and pigeon-shooting, an adept at them 
all. Nor has his experiences been confined to England 
alone. The Earlof March can boast of having killed 
buffaloes and grizzly bears, and one winter he spent 
in a log hut at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
where he trapped all kinds of fur-bearing animals ; 
but, like all great men, he does not court publicity, 
and his adventures are only known to his few 
favoured friends. As a yachtsman, his lordship is 
the owner of the Hildegarde, a 200-ton schooner, 
which he bought from the Prince of Wales. For 
two terms of three years the Earl served as a Steward 
of the Jockey Club, and was the moving spirit in an 
inguiry last year which resulted in certain jockeys 
and “professional backers” being warned off the 
turf; he was also the owner of several racehorses. In 
military circles his name is well known, having been 
in the Grenadier Guards; and since 1876 he has com- 
manded the Royal Sussex Militia, winning universal 
respect and esteem. 





The trial of a large number of Italian Anarchists 
for the revolutionary conspiracy at Rome last May 
has resulted in their condemnation to various terms 

of imprisonment, from ten months to three years, and police 
supervision to further periods. The police of Paris are now 
actively pursuing several known conspirators of the same 
faction, one of whom, named Ravachol, is a manufacturer of 
dynamite bombs. 

Professor R. K. Douglas, of King’s College. a well-known 
Chinese scholar, and one of the staff of the British Museum 
Library, has been appointed Keeper of the new Oriental 
Department for the care of printed bocks and manuscripts in 
the Asiatic languages, in consequence of the retirement of 
Dr. Rieu, the Persian scholar. 


The action brought against the Rev. F. Wallis, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, one of the Pro-Proctors of the 
University of Cambridge, for illegally arresting a girl named 
Daisy Hopkins, who was found in the street walking and 
talking with an undergraduate, was tried at Ipswich Assizes 
by Mr. Justice Mathew and a special jury on March 25. The 
jury found that the Pro Proctor had reasonable grounds for 
suspecting the girl of improper conduct, in which case her 
arrest was warranted by the University Charter ; the verdict 
was, therefore, for the defendant. Daisy Hopkins was im- 
prisoned some days in the “Spinning House” under sentence 
by the Vice-Chancellor for her alleged offence. 


The management of the “Canadian Pacific Colonisation 
Corporation,” a limited liability company started in 1889, in 
which a maiden lady, Miss Knox, unwarily lost £300, came 
before the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice on 
Friday, March 25. The prospectus stated that the company 
had a capital of £500,000, and would have an annual income 
of £20,000, and that its guaranteed dividends, 7 per cent. 
minimum, were secured by Government and first-class bank- 
ing and insurance stock ; also that the company would obtain 
vast prosperity by mining for coal. These statements were 
utterly false : the assets little exceeded £1000. The chairman 
was the Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., honorary canon of Carlisle, 
rector of Aldingham, near Ulverston,and formerly head master 
of Rugby School. Miss Knox brought her action against 
Canon Hayman, Mr. W. H. Richards, Mr. James Fortescue 
Harrison, and Dr. George Whitla, directors of the company. 
Mr. Justice Kekewich gave jndgment in her favour, on the 
ground that she was induced to take shares by fraudulent 
misrepresentations. 
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LITERATURE, 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH'S POEMS. 
Modern Love: A Reprint. To which is added “© The 
Sage Enamoured and the Honest Lady.” By George 


Meredith. (Macmillan and Co.)—Every man who cares 
seriously for literature is born a Meredithian or an anti- 
Meredithian. Nobody merely “likes” or “approves” Mr. 
Meredith's writings : we are all either intensely enamoured of 
them or distinctly repelled by them. Mr. Meredith marks 
the great line of cleavage in literary taste ; and herein con- 
sists his one resemblance to several other famous authors with 
whom he has nothing else in common. Thus, with regard to 
Shelley, for example, we are either (like Mr. Browning and 
Mr. Swinburne) enthusiasts, or else (like Carlyle or Matthew 
Arnold) depreciators. Men like Shelley or Mr. Meredith will 
not put up with lukewarm affection, neither will they tolerate 
a languid disparagement. One must love them not at all or 
all in all. In direct proportion as one’s concern with litera- 
ture is earnest and vital, the work of these men either engages 
passionate sympathy or provokes violent antagonism. These 
writers themselves care for no half-measures. Like the cavalier 
poet, they seem to say— 
Give me more love or more disdain— 
The torrid or the frozen zone. 


With respect to popular appreciation, Mr. Meredith dwelt in 
the frozen zone for the greater part of his literary life ; and 
the time when sudden summer began to flush the glacial waste 
is well within the memory even of such far from venerable 
persons as the present writer. ‘The precipitate advent of 
splendid fame was something like the coming of a New 
England June, according to Lowell's description— 
Long she lies in wait, 

Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 

Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 

With one great gush of blossom storms the world. 


Indeed, so ardent has been the glow of his latter-day celebrity, 
one can imagine it quite possible that Mr. Meredith may now 
and then sigh for a breath of cooler aix—for a temperate 
twilight calm after the gorgeous solstice of his recent renown. 
It is true, however, that there are still many persons well able to 
give an account of themselves and of their opinions who have not 
joined in what has been wittily called the “ Meredithyramb,” and 
for the most part their attitude is somewhat after this fashion : 
they recognise the wealth (they themselves would probably 
say the heaped and disorderly opulence) of Mr. Meredith's 
ideas, and the tumultuous profusion of his matter ; but they 
are natural aliens to his sphere; it is positively a case of 
racial antipathy—in a word, he was born George Meredith, 
and they were born anti-Meredithians, and preordained as 
such from the beginning of things. Here and there, however, 
among these persons are some who, like myself, are not exactly 
* Meredithyrambic ” so far as the.novels are concerned, but 
who are in the habit of keeping Mr. Meredith the prose writer 
and Mr. Meredith the poet somewhat separate in their minds. 
l'o persons of this temper, certain qualities which they regard 
as brilliantly irrelevant and splendidly misplaced in the novels 
are entirely admirable in the poems; and this small sect will 
welcome with delight the appearance of a reprint which 
makes “* Modern Love” once more easily accessible to the 
general reader. Perhaps they will regret that “ Love in the 
Valley "—the most purely beautiful of its author’s poems, and 
the one in which he has not disdained to be pellucidly simple 
and irresistibly melodious—is not included; for “The Sage 
Enamoured™ may, perhaps, tax their love not unseverely in 
very much the same way as “ The Egoist” might conceivably 
do. My friend Mr. Dowden, in the Fortnightly Review for 
March, makes a rather curious defence of that obscurity or 
difficalty—call it what you will—of which “ The Sage 
Enamoured” certainly provides illustration. Mr. Dowden 
reminds his readers that in the last century Gray, who seems 
to us transparency itself, was commonly considered to be 
obscure ; and he hints that Mr. Meredith’s intellectual sin- 
uosities, his mind's 
intertwisted fibres serpentine, 
Upeoiling, and inveterately convolved, 


may, to the eye of posterity, purged by the euphrasy and rue 
of transcendent culture, be as plain as is any pikestaff. Now, 
I do not think Mr. Dowden’s analogy will bear examination. 
The last century had about the narrowest standard of lucidity 
that has ever existed. That century was extravagantly and 
notoriously enamoured of mere clearness, and found unin- 
telligible a great deal of the poetry which the seventeenth 


and the sixteenth centuries could understand. But our 
own age is not marked by this exaggerated passion for 
mere transpicuity. On the contrary, such tolerance of 


obseurity and vagueness has never before been witnessed. 
Browning is the most obvious illustration. Had Brown- 
ing’s poetry appeared in any other critical age thun our own 
the best-accredited judges would have said, “This writer 
has not mastered the elementary art of making his meaning 
plain : he expects us to disentangle the threads which he him- 
self declines to take the trouble of unravelling for us "—but 
our contemporaries patiently plod their way through jungles 
of contorted and tormented language, and seem rather to enjoy 
the exercise. An inclination to be distrustful of writing which 

1e author has been at pains to clarify (I say “at pains,” 
because it is always easier to be obscure and confused than 
transparent and simple) is rather the rule nowadays, and 
it is far more probable that the twentieth century will see a 


reaction in favour of something like eighteenth - century 
straightforwardness than an increased lenience towards 
opacity of thought or tortuosity of style. For these 
reasons I cannot but believe that “The Sage Enamoured 
and the Honest Lady” will not stand the test of time 
so well as the equally subtle and infinitely more vivid, 
dramatic, and moving verse of “Modern Love.” This 
latter is truly a great poem. It is a leaf torn out of the 
hook of life. and dripping with life’s red reality. If in this 
wonderful series of so-called sonnets Mr. Meredith is ever 


transiently incoherent, the incoherence is no mere verbal 
obscurity, no surface-vice of manner, but the thick utterance 
of tumnituary feeling. For the most part, indeed, the style 
is admirable for its precision of clear-cut outline, despite the 
complexity of emotions which chase and cross one another 
and of passions which interact and intervolve. But “Modern 
Love,” fortunately, is no new addition to the glories of 
English literature, and there is, perhaps, a certain imper- 
tinence in writing about a classic work like this in the tone 
of a reviewer appraising a new and untried performance. 
One’s excuse is that the poem has been for a good while past 
out of reach of the regniar book-bnying public, and in 


consenting to the present reprint Mr. Meredith makes a 


concession for which all lovers of what is at once deep and high 
in poetry will be grateful. Those who look upon verse as an 
elegant recreation may be warned off at once. To read “ Modern 
Love” is not exactly to “follow the delightful Muse”; the 
theme is painful, not delightful at all; butit is the mysterious 
province of tragic art to distil from moral pain esthetic 
pleasure ; and Mr. Meredith’s art, as a poet, is above all else 
tragic. He deals with Life— 


And Life, some think, is worthy of the Muse. 


It is no fault of his, any more than of Shakspere’s or Dante's, 
if life is not all an affair of the nightingale and the rose. 

I cannot help wishing Mr. Meredith would see fit to confer 
upon us a complete edition of all his poetry ; and why should 
it not include a selection from the verse, curiously Eastern in 
tone, that is sprinkled over the gorgeously fantastic pages of 
“The Shaving of Shagpat”? WILLIAM WATSON, 


MISS MARIANNE NORTH’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Recollections of a Happy Life : Being the Autobiography of 
Marianne North. Kdited by her sister, Mrs. John Addington 
Symonds. Two vols. (Macmillan and Co.)—The enterprising 
journeys of several English ladies, accomplished students and 
observers of nature, good amateur artists, bright and pleasing 
descriptive writers, have furnished some of our best accounts 
and pictures of remote countries, now so readily accessible by 
the ubiquitous British steamship. To Miss Constance Gordon- 
Cumming, to Mrs. Bishop, formerly Miss Isabella Bird, and 
to the late Miss Marianne North, a scientific naturalist 
and a generous woman, the donor of a costly addition 
to the national treasury of botanical knowledge at Kew, 
we are indebted for books that will be valued and 
perused long after the crude notes of the ordinary 
“ globe-trotter” have been put off the library shelves. Miss 
North, who died, to our sincere regret, at her home near 
Alderley, in Gloucestershire, on Aug. 30, 1890, then sixty 
years of age, was never ambitious of the fame of an authoress, 
but left a quantity of manuscript, compiled from her diaries, 
which has, by the advice of Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. Francis 
Galton, and other friends, been prepared for this publication. 
Its editorship has been performed by Mrs. Addington Symonds, 
her sister, wife of the thoughtful literary scholar and critical 
historian of the Italian Renaissance, with equal good taste, 
skill, and accuracy in details, so as to make these volumes an 
agreeable contrast to the frequent slovenly composition of 
common books of travel. In simplicity and purity of style, 
with abundant vivacity, the epistolary writings or private 
journals of a highly-educated woman are often better than 
deliberate works of masculine authorship ; and this merit will 
certainly be recognised in Miss North’s artless but graphic 
and lively narratives of many “happy” wandering years. 
They begin in July 1871, omitting her earlier visits to Egypt 
and Syria with her father, the late Mr. Frederick North, M.P. 
for Hastings ; but the first chapter on “ Early Days and Home 
Life” presents engaging family reminiscences, and notes of a 
residence in Germany, Switzerland, and the Tyrol. Miss 
North afterwards spent fifteen years. as an independent maiden 
lady traveller all over the world, in exploring the beauties 
and wonders of natural history, and in delineating the 
forms of plants and animals, making the instructive collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings which she gave to the Kew 
Museum, with a special gallery built at her expense. The 
different countries which in this aspect, but at the same time 
with regard also to their human and social interests, both 
colonial and native, are successively brought under view, com- 
mencing with the tour of the United States and Canada in 
1871, lie mostly in tropical or semi-tropical regions. or in the 
Southern Hemisphere. These are Jamaica, Brazil, Singapore, 
Borneo, and Java; Ceylon, Australia, Tasmania, South 
Africa, the Seychelles Islands, and Chile, besides which some 
of the most interesting parts of India, the Ilimalayan stations, 
and the Rajpoot States, also Teneriffe, are particularly 
described. To some readers, the Brazilian experiences, includ- 
ing rather arduous journeys to the highlands, to Minas Geraes, 
the Morro Velho goldmine and that of Rossa Grande, may bring 
neceptable information. We feel much attracted by Miss 
North’s delightful account of Rajah Brooke’s well-managed 
principality in Borneo, with his decile subjects the Dyaks ; 
and by that of the admirable Dutch colonial administration in 
Java, with its perfect system of cultivation, the hospitality of 
European officials and settlers, and the unequalled natural 
scenery of the island. Her visits to Japan, and on two occa 
sions, in 1875 and in 1881, to California, could not show us so 
many things with which other travels had not already made 
us sufficiently acquainted. She is always at her best amid the 
luxuriant vegetation and teeming varieties of bird, insect, and 
reptile life in tropical climes ; but Australia and South Africa, 
with their striking peculiarities in the forms of plants and 
animals, produced numerous objects of scientific interest. New 
Zealand, though she visited its chief towns and the lakes 
of its South Island, she was scarcely able to appreciate, suffer- 
ing then from ill-health and unfavourable weather. All her 
personal adventures, and the acts of kindness which she never 
fails to acknowledge, are related in a cheerful spirit of general 
sociability, with a womanly tenderness for children, a 
sympathy with her own sex, and a humorous enjoyment of 
small grotesque oddities in costume and manners, that only 
feminine authorship and keen observation would have secured. 
Miss North was one who certainly deserved “a happy life.” 
and whose recollections of it are happily told ; but few women 
can follow her example. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

The Bibliography of Matthew Arnold, Compiled and edited 
by Thomas Burnett Smart. (J. Davy and Sons.)—In his 
generous estimate of Matthew Arnold—an estimate the more 
valuable when the throbbing, thought-bare verse of the critic 
is contrasted with the stately, pregnant verse of the criticised — 
Mr. Swinburne speaks of him as “the surest-footed poet of 
our time, the most to be relied on.” More Greek than Roman, 
he has, to quote the late Professor Sellar, that “ perfectly 
balanced sanity of genius” which made the Greeks apply the 
word cogoi to their poets, and this an increasing number of 
thoughtful persons are coming tosee. Hence this bibliography 
may be sure of a welcome, if only that it helps us to follow 
the career of poems whose withdrawals and reappearances 
throw a curious light on Arnold’s assessment of his own work. 
On this matter, had the plan of the book permitted, an extract 
from the preface to the poems published in 1853, explaining 
the omission of “Empedocles on Etna” would have been 
interesting. 

Mr. Smart has the art of taking pains, which, if it be not 
the note of genius, is essential to such work as the production 
of a bibliography, and he has the thanks of every lover of 
Matthew Arnold for this complete record of his work in 
literature. The book is singularly free from errors—we have 
noted only one: “Fox How” is printed “Fow How” on 
page 77. Should a second edition be called for, we suggest 
that it be issued in crown octavo, uniform with the later 
editions of the poems. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 

George Eliot once declared, in the Westminster Review, that 
“Pickwick” would be incomprehensible ta the succeeding 
generation ; but here, long after the expiration of copyright, 
we have from Messrs. Macmillan an edition which is in every 
way ideal. Collectors will still pay fabulous prices for the 
early issues, which contain the two Buss plates; but in the 
introduction by Charles Dickens the younger which is fur- 
nished to the new issue are reproductions of these plates, and 
also of one by Buss which was never used at all. The book 
also includes other carly attempts by “Crowquill” and Sharp 
and all the original illustrations by Hablot Browne. The 
volume, which commences an entirely new edition of Dickens, 
is admirably printed and bound, 





Among the unconsidered trifles of journalism that may one 
day be numbered among things of price are the early numbers 
of the Argus, a Liverpool journal of opinion and criticism, 
which was established in 1876, and lived for two or three 
years. Its opening issue contained the first published poem 
of Mr. William Watson, a bright musical lyric, entitled 
“ Poeta Mus,” and an article on a theatrical matter by Mr. 
Hall Caine. Mr. Watson was then a youth in his teens, and 
Mr. Caine, who was some ten years older, was engaged in 
business in Liverpool, occupying his leisure with miscellaneous 
journalism. The former, in addition to his publications in 
verse, contributed to the Argus a series of papers on “The 
German Musical Composers,’ and the latter brightened the 
paper by his weekly dramatic notes, headed “ From Our Stall,” 
and signed with the four initials T. H. H. C., the first two of 
which he afterwards dropped. Mr. William ‘Tirebuck, whose 
novel “ Dorrie” has recently won golden opinions, was another 
writer whose work first saw the light in the Argus, and the 
remaining copies of the little journal, which must be very 
scarce, are of considerable literary interest. 


Readers of Lamb’s letters will remember one (it was dated 
Jan. 21, 1799) in which he sends Southey a number of lines 
which he meant “ to clap in somewhere” into “ John Woodvil.” 
His intention was not carried out, and the lines are to be found 
only in the letter. Speaking of the hero, old Sir Walter says— 


I saw him on the day of Worcester fight, 
Whither he came at twice seven years, 


There did I see this valiant Lamb of Mars 
Prick forth with such a mirth into the fleld. 


The rough fanatic and blood-practise soldiery, 

Seeing such hope and virtue in the boy, 

Disclosed their ranks to let him pass unhurt, 

Checking their swords’ uncivil injuries, 
It would appear that such good-natured chivalry was not 
unknown in the Peninsular War. A story is told in the 
recently published life of General Crauford, who commanded 
our Light Division in Spain, that on one occasion a certain 
Major Campbell charged right on to the French bayonets. 
His horse being killed, he backed ont of the enemy’s ranks, 
and walked away unhasting (probably also unresting) and 
scatheless, for the French officer forbade his men to fire. 


Nobody now gathers wisdom or knowledge of old English 

country ways from that earlier and less fortunate “ Poor 
tichard,” Thomas Tusser, and but for his niche in Fuller's 
gallery of “ Worthies,” he might have been forgotten by all 
but book-collectors. Fuller's account is neatly summed up in 
the following stanza, found written on the flyleaf of an old 
copy of the “ Five Hundreth Pointes of Good Husbandrie”"— 

Tusser, they tell me when thon wert alive, 

Though teaching others, thyself could never thrive; 

So, like the whetstone, many men are wont 

To sharpen others when themselves are blunt, 


Everyone knows that the word “notable” has two mean- 
ings. It is used as synonymous with noteworthy, remarkable, 
distinguished, and also with careful, capable, thrifty ; its 
application in the latter sense being always, or generally, toa 
woman in her domestic capacity, a notable housewife. But 
everyone does not know that its common use in the first sense, 
which is, of course, its etymological sense, is comparatively 
recent. Such, at any rate, is the only inference to be drawn 
from a curious little passage in Hazlitt’s “ Conversations of 
James Northcote, Esq., R.A.” (1830.) 

“ When Northcote first came to Sir Joshua he wished very 
much to see Goldsmith, and one day Sir Joshua, on introducing 
him, asked why he had been so anxious to see him. ‘ Because,’ 
said Northcote, ‘he is a notable man.’ ‘This expression, 
‘ notable,’ in its ordinary sense, was so contrary to Goldsmith's 
character that they both burst ont a-laughing very heartily.” 

There could hardly be a better judge of verbal usage than 
Hazlitt, who, so late as the year in which the“ Conversations ” 
were published, thought it necessary to append to the word 
‘notable’ the explanatory footnote—“ That is, a remarkable 
man.” } 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

“Modern French Artillery,” with Illustrations of French War- 
Ships by James Dredge. (Office of Luagineering, 35, 
Bedford Street, Strand.) 

“Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre.” 
Written by her own hand. Newly translated into 
English, with an Introdaction and Notes by Violet 
Fane. (John C. Nimmo.) 

« The Soul of Lilith,” by Marie Corelli. Three vols. (Bentley.) 

“A Fellowe and His Wife,” by Blanche Willis Howard and 
William Sharp. (Osgood and McIlvaine.) 

“ Admiral of the Fleet Sir Provo Wallis : 
J.G. Brighton. (Hutchinson.) 

“ Just Impediment,” by Richard Pryce. (Griffin and Farran.) 

“ Cressy to Tel-el-Kebir: A Narrative Poem deseriptive of the 
Deeds of the British Army,” by Charles Rathbone Low. 
(W. Mitchell and Co., 9, Craig's Court.) 

“* Ta Bella’ and Others, being Certain Stories Re-collected,” by 
Egerton Castle. (Cassell.) 

“ Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator,” by Edward 
Whymper. (John Murray.) 

“ Maisie Derrick,” by Katherine 8. Maequoid. 
and Co.) 

“The Fig and the Idler: An Algerian Legend, and Other 
Stories,” by Alphonse Daudet. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

“ Political Pamphlets,” edited by George Saintsbury. (Percival 
and Co.) 

“ Eunice Anscombe,” by Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) 

“ Rambles Round Ragby,” by Alfred Rimmer, with an intro- 
ductory chapter by the Rev. W. H. Payne Smith. (Percival 
and Co.) 

“ Rose and Ninette,” by Alphonse Daniet. 
Mary J. Serrano. (1. Fisher Unwin.) 


A Memoir,” by 


(A. D. Innes 


Translated by 
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Royal Society of British Artists 


ART 
The spring exhibition of the 
2ontains few pictures which will make it noteworthy in the 
annals of the Suffolk Street veterans, and whatever interest 
may attach to it is due to the younger recruits. No society 
seems to suffer more acutely than this from the ebb and flow 


of the painter-instinet or aptitude, Among the larger pictures 


which attract the eye Mr. Nelson Dawson's “ Last of the 
Light” may be admired for many artistic qualities, but 
as a transcript of nature it will not bear criticism, it 
being impossible to conceive shoal water at any time, 
least of all after sundown, of the deep blue depicted ; 


and Mr. A. Priestman’s “ Whitbarrow Sear,” a fine sketch of 
the headland rising above the still waters of the Firth, is spoilt 
by its patchiness. Mr. Yeend King may be congratulated upon 
having discovered that Nature is not always as green as he 
painted her; and both his “Morning in the Woods” and 
“Nearly Home,” an evening treatment of a similar scene, 
show a pleasing variation from his usual colouring. Mr. 
W.S. Jay's “ Peafield° and Mr. Anderson Hague'’s * Ifayfield 
by the Conway ” are exceptionally good instances of truthful 
painting, and Mr, Frank Brangwyn’'s 
sketch for a picture a group of dock 
and loafers—is 
Among the works by the 


labourers excellently 
composed, 
younger aspirants to fame, Mr. Heath 
Wilson's Pastures,” Mr. E J. 
Cobbett’s * Rustic Funeral,” Mr, Arthur 
Ryle’s “Loch Shore,” and Miss F. M, 
Market-Place ” show 
more than usual promise. Among the 
fiyure - Mr. lIlubert Vos's 
‘Faith,’ an old Flemish woman kneel- 


“Sanny 


Reid's “ Flemish 
painters, 


rush - bottomed pric-dicu, 


ing on her 
is perhaps the most masterly bit of 
technical skill in the exhibition ; but 


Mr. W. HL. Lle 


seems to have 


velyn’s simple Cornish 
more 
the 

y's * Autumn 


fisherman point 


and = character, Among water- 


colours, Mr. Albert Kinsle 
Mr. Hay Campbell's “ Corner 


Grass-Market,” and 


Gleams,” 
of the Edinburgh 
Mr. Mottraim’s (¢ 


attractive works, although none exhibit 


ornish studies are 


any very distinctive power or origin- 
ality. 

Africa” is becoming such a 
favourite winter resort that an acknow- 
ledgment is due to Messrs. Frank 
Gbrangwyn and William Hunt for 
familiarising us with of the 
features of the country. The collection 
ot sketches made by the two artists 
now on view at the Japanese Gallery 


* Sonth 


some 


(283, New Bond Street) is, however, not 
only attractive on account of the 
novelty of the scenes visited, but for 


which they have 
under difficulties. 
Roughly sp iking, the studies of South 
African “ life Hot- 
tentot, and Kaflir Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, scenery 
from their halting Funchal 
(Madeira) to Cape Town and 
virons and all the way upto Kimberley 
has been depicted by Mr. William Hunt, 
who shows himself fully worthy of his 


companion 


the excellent work 


been able to produce 


british, 
are left 
while the 
place at 


Boer, 


to 





ts ene 


Here and there in such studies as 


those of “Ploughing and Digging 
Vines.” or of the “ Street Industries of 
Parrl i village or town of a single 
strect five miles long—we obtain a 
real insight into the every-day life of 
an interesting people scarcely a fort- 
night's journey from London, and 


destined to play an important part in 
the future history of our country. As 


for the conditions under which they 
live, Mr. Hunt's views of Table Moun- 
tain, of the outskirts of Cape Town, 


of the Diep River Flats, and the more 
remote range of the Drakenstein, leave 


the impression that our friends and 
relatives at the other end of terra 
firma enjoy many advantages which 
we should gladly share with them, 
and one cannot be surprised at the 
increasing numbers who each sear 
willingly leave snch a scene as Mr. 


Brangwyn gives of the “ Outward Bound” for the charms of 
the Lion Mountain which Mr. [unt shows are awaiting him 
at the end of his short vovage 


Mr. Ponsonhy Staples has succeeded in making a vivid 
portrait of the late Cardinal Manning, as he appeared at 
nlmost, if not quite, the last reception he held at his honse, 
last July. He is the central figure of a group of distinguished 
Romi Catholics, who seem instinctively to have gathered 
round their leader on this occasion. The Cardinal is earnestly 
talking to the Duke of Norfolk—the only other seated figure— 
while in prominence are to be seen Lord Ripon bending over 
a statnetie of St. Peter—the only ornament on the table— 
Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Justice Day, 
Colonel Prendergast, and many other well-known faces. Mr. 
Staples has had to contend with the difficulties of an imper- 
fectly lighted room, and the still greater ones of our modern 
but he has surmounted them with little 
skill, while the portrait of the wan and worn Cardinal is full 
of dignity and character 


evening dress, no 


The It f 


lian ¢ 





hamber of Deputies has recently passed a Bill 

which is of considerable interest to collectors in this and other 
countries. ‘This Bill, to which has been given the name of the 
Catenaccio Artistico "—-in reference toa high-handed political 
measure with which the Rudini Ministry inangurated its 
career—lays down with extraordinary minuteness the rights 
of owners to the works of art in their possession, It must be 
borne in mind that not a few of the picture galleries at 
Rome are held by their titular owners in trust for the 
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public; but these trusts, in many instances created genera- 
tions back, have, it is held, in some cases lapsed, For example, 
the Sciarra Gallery, now belonging to Prince Maffeo Sciarra, 
as the heir of the Barberini and Sciarra families, was originally 
protected by a trust-deed of Urban VII[. Since 1795 the 
trusteeship has been several times suppressed and _re-estab- 
lished, and Prince Sciarra declares that none of the recent 
laws with respect to the conservation of art treasures is 
applicable to his collection. ‘The Minister of Fine Arts, 
however, took a different view, and ordered an inventory 
to be made of the contents of the gallery, when it appears 
that some pictures were missing, among others “A 
Violin- Player” by Raffaelle, a “ Bella” of Titian, and 
“lhe Gamesters” of Caravaggio. A great outery arose in 
Rome and elsewhere that the art treasures of the State were 
being clandestinely dispersed. In view of the public feeling 
thus aroused, the Minister of Public Instruction, Signor 
Villari, asked the Chamber for a credit of half a million of lire 
(£20,000) to enable him to buy up the private rights in 
picture galleries and collections to even individual objects 
which were certified by a commission of experts to possess 
artistic value. All such objects were 


an historical or 

to remain in the cities where they were; if the owner 
is unable or unwilling to sell his art treasures to 
the State, the State is to appoint a guardian and 


may levy an entrance-fee; if the owner fails to conform 
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NANCY O'BRIEN, IN MR. J. M. * WALKER, 
to the law, he is liable to fines varying from 20 to 3000 lire, and 
to imprisonment for a period varying from three to thirty 
months, In this way it is hoped that some vestiges of Italian 
art may be preserved for Italians. How long will it be before 
England will find it necessary to do the like for its master- 
preces ? 

A scamper through the studios of the non-Academicians 
on “Show Sunday” revealed some striking artistic work. 
Mr. Alfred East sends delightful landscapes to the Academy 
and the New Gallery; Mr. Shannon a bold and powerful 
representation of “Orpheus and Eurydice in the Shades” 
Mr. Arthur Hacker a most ambitious “ Annunciation of the 
Virgin,” carried ont with the same skilland invention which cha- 
racterised his “ Christ and the Magdalene” of last year; while 
Miss Ethel Wright, whose portrait by Mr. Hacker appeared in 
last year's Academy, has given further evidence of her own 
development as an artist by her “Good Morning, Pierrot.” 
Mr. Rudolph Lehmann sends a delightful historical study 
quite a change from his familiar portraiture and his exquisite 
‘Undine "—in ‘the shape of a picturesque incident in the life 
of the Lord Protector Cromwell 
general arriving late one evening at the castle of a Royalist 
leader. He spends the night asleep in an arm-chair, while the 
noble dame sits opposite, loaded pistol in hand. It is, among 
the critics, a quite stereotyped phrase to say year by year that 
we have "a bad Academy,” but to see many of the pictures in 
impression, an 


it represents the victorious 


the studios is calculated to give one a contrary 
impression of boundless labour and transcendent capacity on 
the part « f many of the art workers in our midat 
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MISS MARY ANSELL. 


It isalways pleasant to welcome and to encourage any young 


actress who promises to be a very valuable student in the 


school of English life and manners. No one who has seen Miss 
Mary Ansell’s performance in Mr. J. M. Barrie's delightful 
house-boat play at Toole’s Theatre can fail to be impressed with 
the singular charm, grace, and unaffected with 
which she enters into a well-known phase of English girl- 


merriment 
hood, Although we are continually crying out to thecontrary, 
we have in reality an English school of acting—not very 
defined perhaps, not the result of training and tuition, a 
haphazard, happy-go-lucky school, out still that fairly 
illustrates English life and character, the gay freedom of our 


one 


young womanhood as distinct from—for instance—the strict- 
ness, the formality, and the artificiality of a girl's existence in 
We all know the French ingénue, and we are not dis- 


And yet she represents fairly and 


France. 
inclined to laugh at her, 
accurately the condition of many young women brouglit up in 
& manner even more severe and angular than that endured by 
our grandmothers and great-grand mothers. 

Malle, Reichenberg, at the Comédie Francaise, is the typical 
French ingénue, the simpering Miss, 
the trained doll, the girl with the 
downcast eyes and prim manners who 


has just closed the convent - doors 
behind her, and is not supposed to 
know anything of the world until 
Alphonse or Achille has presentcd 


himself, in a tail-coat and white gloves, 
to ask for her hand, and has been per- 
mitted to lead her gaily forth into the 
the 
before, does the butter- 


world from domestic cloister. 
Then, and not 
fly spread her wings and soar into the 
infinite. Then only, to use a vulgar 
She is 


false for about eighteen years, and.as a 


phrase, “she is in the know.” 


rule, terribly natural afterwards. Such 


a girl as that we do not know in 
England. An ingénue, in the French 


at home unknown 
Our girls are brought up on 
‘They 


They 


sense, is here an 
quantity. 
a freer and healthier system, 


are not continually watched. 





are left very much to themselves. 
They boat and fish and row, and join 
their brothers in their games; they 
take long walks and an immense 


amount of exercise; they allow. the 


sun to burn their faces brown, and do 
not 


never so happy as when they are in 


disdain freckles; and they are 


the air, strengthening their limbs and 
chaffing the boys in their immediate 
Such girls not 


neighbourhood, are 


necessarily unwomanly, Sometimes, 


perhaps, they allow their spirits to 
get the better of them, and become 
too masculine in their habits and 


phraseology ; but, after all, the “ butter- 
cup girl,” as Mrs. Lynn Linton once 
called her, is a very wholesome, win- 
some, and delightful creature, 

Mr. 
ventured to sketch on board the Thames 


Such an English girl Barrie 


house-boat, She isa picture from life. 
She is painted from the gay book ot 
human nature. We know her and we 
love her—she is the life and soul of 


riverside existence. ‘To call such a girl 


fast or unwomanly is absurd. She is 
as English as the scene around her, 
as free as the river on which she 


“paddles her own canoe,” as fragrant 
as the Thames meadow-sweet, as gay 
as the dragon flies and the kingfishers 
who dwell among the long purples or 
skim across the hayfields and _ back- 
waters. She is just the girl that Miss 
Mary Ansell reproduces for us with 
such charm and unaffected 
Watch her as, with a true spirit of 
mischief, she pretends to make l.ve 
to Mr. the traveller ; 
behold her, girlish and innocent, brimming over with fun, 
stealing a pair-of-gloves kiss from the lazy, sleepy boy- 
cricketer known as “ W.G."; welcome her with all her frankness 


gaicty. 


Toole, bogus 


and sweetness as she falls into the conquering arms of the 
Everyone must enjoy these sunny 
for 
girlhood. 


young medical student. 
pictures of English life, and thank the repio- 
ducing such intimate traits of English We are 
warned that the drama of the future is to deal with hospital 
studies and the agonies of diseased mankind, and the insolence 
advantages of uncontrolled 


actress 


of emancipated women and the 
sex, Meanwhile, it is good and 
English girls as they are—free 


wholesome and right to see 
as the air and yet modest, 
unwatched yet innocent, full of 
Mr. Barrie has suggested such a girl, but assuredly 


and as laughter as of 
dignity. 
Miss Mary Ansell has in this instance personated her to our 
delight, encouragement, and refreshment. C. 8. 


The suit in the Probate Court relating to the property, 
over £140,000, left by the late Mrs. Wood, of Eltham, disputed 
between Mrs. Parnell, formerly Mrs. O’Shea, and her brothers, 
General Sir Evelyn Wood and Mr. Charles Page Wood, was 
terminated on March 24 bY a compromise, on the basis of an 
By the resettlement of Mrs 
Parnell’s property after the O'Shea divorcee suit, half her share 


equal division of the money. 


will go to Captain O'Shea 
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AN OLD LOVE-STORY. 


The Night wear yems in her 

Her breath ji e breath 

waves are a-tremble, a-trembl« 
f the dance he 


The silvery : eps ol 


as one whose heart 
a winsome music, swift and brig 


the ripples laugh and the winds go 


tl wanton 


In the flying hair of the 


“Night loved me the white 


gh I with that strew 


But she turn 
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A SNIPY ONE UNDER THE KITE. 


Gam Birds and Shooting Sketches. By 
“ohn Guille Millais, F.Z.S. (London: 
Henry Sotheran and Co.)—Mr. John Guille 
Millais is happy in his dedication of this 
book, for the Marquis of Breadalbane 
must ever be remembered as the preserver 
»f the capercaillie to Scotland ; and even 
at this moment, when the Duke of Fife 
and many others are striving to do all 
possible for the better breeding of the 
“Cock of Woods” 


itis to the Marqnis alone that the abund- 


the (Trtrao uroqallus), 
ance of caper in Perthshire, Stirlingshire, 
At the 


‘lose of the eighteenth century all sports- 


und Forfarshire may be ascribed. 


men admitted that the silent-winged fre- 
jnenter of the pine forests of Norway had 
practically become extinct in the High- 
lands. Little known in this country at 
|. the fascination of the sport which it 
had afforded to the hardy men of Stirling 
but forgotten, it was the Marquis of 
that he 
renais- 
work with a thoroughness 
grateful to him 


determined 
father of the 


ont his 


who 
the 
who carried 


Breadalbane 
vonld be 

sance, and 

and which made all 
I'he great capercaillie is now, says Mr. Millais, slowly and 
steadily increasing, “and in most of the places which may be 
regarded as their home in this country hard shooting, at any 
They abound 


a snecess sportsmen 


rate, does not seem to diminish their numbers.” 


GROUSE 


in many of the northern shires ; there are a 
few in Aberdeenshire and Argyleshire, one 
has even been killed as far south as Dalmeny, 
in Midlothian. And then, with a closeness 
of observation which is worthy of all praise, 
the ornithologist devotes many pages to an 
entertaining and brightly written paper on 
the habits of the “caper,” and on many 
facts pertaining to him. ‘The spirit of the 
ardent “ shootist ” is manifest in every page— 
it is at once the work of a sportsman and 
the work of a naturalist—and whether sur- 
prising the birds for the more serious purpos 
of correcting the South Kensingtou Museum, 
or laughing in his sleeve at the tyro who 
has allowed three cocks to glide past him 
as only the “caper” can glide, the author is 
equally bright and ever interesting. In this 
portion of the magnificently illustrated work, 
as, indeed, all through, the illustrations confirm Mr. Millais’s 
friends in their regret that he has taken up the sword to lay 
down the pencil. The exquisite finish of the coloured plates is 
only rivalled by the admirable drawing in the autotypes and the 
detail of the wood-engravings. Whether he shows the caper- 
caillie cocks fighting at daybreak, the home of the bird by the 
lichens in the Murtly Woods—alas ! that Murtly is no more 
to him—or the fall of the hen caper, shot dead, its 
legs drawn up, its white -tipped fegthers flying, he is 
equally facile. Many of these pictures are worthy of the 
highest praise, and there is no observant sportsman who 
for the accuracy of them. So, too, in the 


will not vouch y 
Here is one who has 


admirable chapters on grouse-shooting. 
made the grouse his friend ; who avers that there is no more 
delightful pet ; who has trained a grouse to be the plague of 
a tennis-court, the cause of hastily chosen expression ‘on the 
part of the tennis-player. Or come with him as he watches the 
game at rest—observes every subtle advance in the amatory 
“cheeping ” of the spring-glad hen or the mating cock. The 
sheer Jove of observation has caused him even to forget that the 
keepers have gone to stalk a roebuck, and, throwing down his 
gun, he waits to analyse every motion as the alarm-note is 


GROUSE RESTING. 
sounded, as the birds crouch, become still. or rise to the greater 
danger. With black game and ptarmigan, too, Mr. Millais is 
no less consistent. He has camped in Iceland in the M’yvatn 
district, and by the Fly-Lake he has found ptarmigan as 
numerous as grouse on a well-stocked moor ; he has shot the 
eagle’s prey on the summits of the stone-crowned hills of Ross- 
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BORN, 1753 THOMAS BEWIOK. DIED, 1828. 


From the Picture by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A. 


shire and Inverness ; he has not slept a wink for four nights 
by the Skafandi Luna, listening to the early morning 
« ptam ” of the cock ptarmigan, stung beyond the bounds 
of exisperation by the hideous mosquito of the M’yvatn, 
Such patience and such enterprise has borne its fruit. There 


are descriptions of the habits of the game throughout the book 
which are worthy of the best miniatures of the naturalist. In his 
enthusiasm the anthor often colours his word-pictures as he 
has coloured his plates. One can share all his ardour as “ he 
sits disconsolately waiting for the mist torise . . 
by the ptarmigan, of whose presence he was probably nnaware 
but a few moments before. Now they appear to 
be perched on the rocks on all sides of him. and 
brighten to a certain extent the oppressive and 
death-like stillness by their harsh though not 
unpleasant notes. In the immediate foreground 
fintter the birds like little white fairies over the 
. . fear and beauty seem em- 
stand with 


surrounded 


glistening rocks. 
bodied in their presence, as they 
quivering nostrils and attentive ears.... To 
complete the vision, a transient shaft of sunlight 
lights with sudden force the stems of the bircles, 
creating a perfect image in the glassy depths of 
the loch below.” These pleasant pictures abound 
in the handsome volume, with its sixty-six il)us- 
trations, coloured plates, autotypes, and wood- 
engravings, and it isa work which is altogctlier 
so admirable that it is very donbtful if atithe of 
the sportsmen who seek it will get copies. One 
should notice that the beautifully drawn frontis- 
piece of Thomas Bewick is by Sir John E. Millais, 
Bart. The great wood-engraver who cut the“ Old 
Hound” at seventeen years of age, who illus- 
trated Somerville’s “ Chase,” the “History of 
sritish Birds,” “The Traveller,” “ The 
Deserted Village,” rightly heads a work which 
be added to every collection treating of 


and 


must 
ornithology. 
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“NOTHING IN THE PAPERS.” 

“Sweep and roll! Sweep and roll!” Tow familiar comes 
again the old cricketing cry, now that winter has passed and 
Easter is at hand! Soon the football poles and the cross-bars 
will be pulled down and pnt away, and the footprints will be 
pressed out, and the eaptain will be on the ground carefully 
surveying the scene and deciding where he will pitch his first 
wicket. In my young days Good Friday in the country was 
invariably chosen for two important functions—the first good 
day in the garden and the first game of cricket on the village 
green. No matter on what date in the calendar Easter 
appeared, it was never considered lucky to passa Good Friday 
without the use of the spade and the first trundle of the 
new red cricket ball. Is there any game like it all the world 
over? Boys at school may not like the imperious order of the 
captain to come up and help roll the “first eleven” after 
breakfast. ‘They like birds’-nesting better. They may con- 
sider it intolerable servitude to stop erratic balls for an hour 
or so with cold fingers or a convenient jacket. But, oh! tle 
joy of it in after years, to be one of a first-class team, to have 
got over the first period of fright and to know that yon have 
“got your eye in,” and are pulling up the score, to make a 
brilliant catch at point or in the slips, to Le presented with a 
cricketing day so hot that the ball never stings and the bat 
always drives, or, when not actually engaged in the contest, to 
sprawl on the grass with a pipe and a pot of shandy-gaff, 
and to watch the dear old game, never old and ever new to the 
seasoned cricketer ! I seem to neigh like an old war-horse when 
I read of that mighty score made by the Englishmen in 
Australia before they sailed homewards, and I long for 
the time when once more I shall be in a dear and familiar 
corner at Lord’s discussing the game with old friends, as 
cricket mad as I have been for forty years and more. 


The two or three saddest days I ever spent in my life were 
down East, in the dreadful slums of Shadwell and Bermondsey, 
under the kindly care of my old friend Archibald Brown, of the 
East-End ‘Tabernacle, seeing how the desperately poor endeavour 
to dodge death. I have seen a whole family, coal black with 
dirt, lying half naked on the floor of a room, with not 
a crust in the cupboard. I have heard the low moan of 
starving children huddled together under a pile of rags wait- 
ing the return of a widower father from seeking work at the 
docks—seeking work which he was never likely to obtain. I 
have turned away unable to meet the face of a patient woman 
who declared to me that she had never been farther than the 
slop-shop from her dwelling for fifteen years, and in all that 
time had never seen a green field or listened to the song of 
birds. I have tried to comfort the widow, horribly and 
iniserably alone with the canary just dead in its cage, the only 
companion of her marvellously endured solitude. And I have 
wondered why, with all these privations, these sad outcasts fight, 
as they would fight with death, against the asylum that the law 
provides for them. The son of a hard-working clergyman in the 
East-End,and one who has described many a picture of poverty, 
is entitled to wonder and still to wonder at this horror of the 
workhouse. Missionaries, priests, Christian workers of every 
denomination can never wholly account for this grim battle 
against public charity, except the splendid pride that possesses 
the humblest of us. I wonder if the reason is to be found in 
the workhouse garb, that taunts the lowly and makes an infamy 
of mercy? I see that the Board of Guardians at Islington have 
resolved to allow the best conducted of the old folk in the 
union, over sixty, to wear a dress that shall not stamp them as 
paupers and brand them with the crime of misfortune. They 
are to pass about the streets clothed and appareled as their 
neighbours are. Bravo, dear old Islington! I walked every 
day to you, throngh the “Shepherdess Fields,’ when I wasa day 
scholar at old George Darnell’s—the author of the famous 
copybooks—in ‘Theberton Street, near Gibson Square, and I was 
born midway between the sound of the bells of St. Mary’s, 
Islington, and of St. Leonard's, Shorecitch.. If ever I come to 
grief I shall have to go to my parish, I suppose, and I am glad 
that I shall not be clad in my old age in snnff-coloured 


garments and carry a blue cotton pocket-handkerchief as stiff 


as buckram. 


My first introduction to the works of Thomas de Quincey 
was obtained for me by one of our masters at Marlborough— 
he is now a learned historical proféssor in London—who 
delighted to ask a few of the imaginative boys to teain his rooms 
after chap:l, and, that repast concluded, to make us all creepy 
with reading to us De Quincey’s essay on “ Murder as one of 
the Fine Arts.’ I declare that the description of Williams 
and the Marr murders made me in such a desperate fright 
that I was afraid to grope my way alone up a huge old 
Elizabethan staircase that led to our dormitory in the 
roof of the “Old House.” I can hear the master’s voice now 
when he came to the words “ Pull Devil! Pull Baker!” and 
I always fancied I was followed by the cat-like steps of the 
stealthy murderer as he “did for” family after. family, having 
strangled the girl who went out for the supper beer at the 
street door. But Williams was a perfect joke.to the gentle- 
man who has cemented down countless victims, and who is, 
from the evidence of the ladies who so much admired him, one 
of the most fascinating and persuasive murderers in the annals 
of crime. Whole decanters of opium would not evolve such a 
murderer as this ruffian out of the brain of the most 
imaginative writer in the world. 


That is a horrible story that has come over from France of 
a sick man disturbed in his agony by the arrival of a couple 
of undertakers, who planked down a coffin at the foot of his 
bed, and were astonished to see the corpse sitting up horribly 
alive and gesticulating against their intrusion. It is an old 
tale, however. ‘They had come tothe wrong room. A far more 
ghastly incident occurred to me, which years ago I turned into 
the leading tale of one of the first of Cassell’s annuals, called 
“My Pale Companion.” Ona journey to France alone, as was 
my custom when a youth, I met on board a steamer a 
delightful young fellow, who was evidently in the last stage 
of consumption. We chummed up together, and parted on the 
French coast, he to take his journey by slow stages, I to enjoy 
a walking tour, One evening I arrived late at a lonely way- 
side inn, and, as I could not press on any farther, resolved to 
stay for the night, and asked for the hospitality of a bed. I 
noticed that the landlord and landlady hesitated, and for some 
time demurred. At last, after conversing together, they told 
me that I could stay there for the night, but that the room I 
was to occupy was not quite ready. I could not see it until after 
dinner, I was so tired that I did not really make any objection. 
After a solitary smoke and a hearty meal, I retired “ dog-tired ” 
to rest. But I could not sleep a wink. A sense of something 
horrible oppressed me. Why, I know not. I felt that 
something was in the room with me. The time came when 
I could resist the tempation to look no longer; I struck a 
match, and there, under the bed, was the dead body of my 
pale companion! He had died at the inn, and from sheer 
greed the innkeepers had sent me to rest in the grim company 
Of a corpse ! CLEMENT Scort. 
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CHESS. 


JH TAMISIER.—Their turn for examination will come shortly, and a report shall 
then be made, We have not lost sight of them. 

W P A (Seaford College).— Yes. Certainly Black is supposed to prevent the mate 
be ones tut if he chooses to submit to it by a short cut, thut is no fault of 

y hite, 

AN Inquirer (Ealing).—If Kt to K 7th, K to R sq, Kt takes B, R takes Kt. and 
where does Black regain his lost piece? If Q takes R, Kt to B 3rd wins the 
Queen. 

AL R (Dublin).—No ; 
to his rival majesty. 

W AC (East Molesey).—We think your last contribution scarcely does you justice. 
It is below your standard. 

SIGNOR ASPA (Leamington).—The game is most acceptable. In the problem, if 
Black play P to K 3rd, there is a mate by R to Q 8th, or to Q R 7th—an unpardon- 
able dual under the circumstances. 

C W Woop.—We regret your news is crowded out this week. Thanks all the 
same, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2499 received from W H Thompson 
(Tenerife) and W B (Melksham); of Ne 0 from Mrs W H Hughes (Blackpool), 


because when Black King moves to K Sth le discovers check 


forth, R Wollheim (Brighton), Dane John. J Christie, Mrs W H Hughes, W J 
Haslam (Leeds), Gibbs, T G (Ware), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
and W T (Bovey Tracey). 

Correct So.uTions or Pronurm No, 2502 received from Blair Cochrene 
(Clewer), W Percy Hind (Seaford), B D Knox, Dr F St, J Coad, T Roberts, W T 
(Bovey Tracey), Shadforth, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), R Worters (Canterbury), WFC 
(Gloucester), J F Moon, BE Louden, Julia Short (Exeter), Alphi, Wo Wright, 
Admiral Brandreth, Fr Fernando (Paris), R Wollheim, TG (Ware), A Newman, 
Sorrento (Dawlish), HS Brandreth, R H Brooks, W R Kaillem, Martin F, Monty, 
D McCoy (Galway), G Joicey, C E Perngini, Dawn, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), F H 

Douglas, J D Tucker (Leeds), H B Hurford, and E Casella (Paris), 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2500, 
WHITE. 
1. R to B 3rd 
2. Mates accordingly 


By JEFF ALLEN. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


PROBLEM No. 2504. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves, 











CHESS IN HAVANA, 

Game played in the match between Messrs. STEINITZ and TSCHIGORIN. 

(Zukertort Opening.) 
BLACK (Mr, T.) WHITE (Mr. S.) BLACK (Mr. T.) 
PtoQ 4th weakest spot—the Q BP. With this won 
Kt to K B 3rd the game is practically forced, and the 
P to K 3rd Kt is therefore brought round to main- 
B to K 2nd tain the pressure. 
Q Kt to Q 2nd 20. 
21. Kt to Q 3rd 
22. R takes R 
23. Q to R 4th 
hs ‘ 24. Q to R 3rd 
P to B 3rd To liberate the Kt and bring the 
Castles Bishop into play, If the Kt is moved, 
Black can retort with Kt takes Q BP, 
much to his rélief and advantage. 
B to Q sq 
R to Kt sq 


WHITE (Mr. 8.) 

1. Kt to K B 3rd 
2. P to Q 4th 

3. P to K 3rd 

4. P to B 4th 

5. Kt to B 3rd 

This is not a good move, and much of 
Black's subsequent trouble is due to the 
loss of time invelved. P to Q Kt 3rd 
affords a fairly safe line of play. 

6. P to B 5th 

7. P to Q Kt 4th 

White is mpidly developing an attack 
on the Queen's wing, and It now ought to 
he- met at once with P toQ R 4th. Black 
plays the opening with a singular lack 
of nerve, aud an indecision altogether 
absent in his usual play. 

8. B to Kt 2nd Q to B 2nd 

9. B to K 2nd Kt to K sq 
10. Castles P to B 4th 
11. Q to B 2nd K Kt to B 3rd 
12. P toQ R 4th Kt to K 5th 

13, P to Kt 5th R to B 3rd 

14. P to R 5th Kt takes Kt 

15. B takes Kt P to Q R 3rd 

16. P takes R P 


BtoQ Bsq 
R takes R 

B to B 3rd 
K to B 2nd 


24. 

25. B to Q sq 

26. R to Kt 6th 
Sound and decisive. The game has 

been well played by White, and he now 

quickly turns to account the superiority 

of his position, The ending, however, 

is interesting. 

26. Kt takes R 

27. B P takes Kt Q to Kt 2nd 

28. Kt to K 5th(ch) K to Kt sq 

29. B to R 4th Q to K 2nd 

: 30. B to Kt 4th Q to B 3rd 
White, perfectly secure on his King's 31. Q to B 3rd P to R 3rd 

side, can afford to disregard any threat-| 95 B OQ 6tl R tak ae P 

ened attack in that direction,and rightly | 32. to Q 6th takes 

presses his advance on the other flank, | 33. P takes R B takes P 

34. Q takes P Q to Q sq 


16. P takes P 

17. K R to Kt sq Rto B sq 35. B to B 5th B to B 2nd 

18. R to Kt 2nd to Kt 2nd 36. Kt to Kt 6th K to R 2nd 

19. Q R.to Kt sq K R to Kt sq 37. Bto K 7th B to Q 2nd 
38. B takes Q B takes Q 


pode tide. 39. K B takes B B takes B 
, , 39. K akes akes 

With Black's pieces so completely on -- “4 - 

the defensiv e, K hite has time to onn- 40, Kt to B 8th(ch) K to Kt sq 


centrate his attack on his opponent's | 41. Kt takes P Resigns 





A match arranged with a view of breaking the record in the numbers 
engaged was played at the Bay Tree Tavern on March 21, when the Metro- 
politan and Ludgate Circus Chess Clubs pitted teams of seventy-five a side 
against each other. The play was, of course, rather varied in merit, but 
some good games were seen, and after three hours’ struggle the adjudicators 
were called on to decide unfinished contests, The final result gave Ludgate 
Circus 38}, Metropolitan 364, an ending which was creditable to both sides. 

At the City of London Chess Club an interesting contest is now going on 
among the sectional winners of the big Winter Handicap. In this final 
round every class is represented by its strongest members, and the play is, 
consequently, of a superior description. At present the leaders are: 
Mr. Mocatta, first class; Mr. Maas, second class; Mr. James, third class ; 
and Mr. Larpent, fourth class. These four leaders are practically abreast, 
but Mr. Mocatta has the advantage that he has met his three most dangerous 
rivals, while they have still to meet each other. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I have been much interested in reading the account of certain 
experiments made by Dr. Lombard, of the Clark University of 
Massachusetts, on the influences which affect the use of our 
voluntary muscles. As most readers probably know, there are 
two distinct sets of muscles owned by man and his neighbour- 
animals—namely, those we can move when we like, the 
voluntary muscles (such as those of arms, legs, head and neck, 
&c.), and those over which we have no such power. ‘lhe latter 
are involuntary in nature, and are represented by the muscles 
of the digestive system, by those of the blood-vessels, by the 
muscles connected with the pupil of the eye, and by the heart 
itself. Now,as the voluntary muscles are put in action and 
operation through the medium, and at the behest of, the 
nervous apparatus, it occurred to Dr. Lombard to inquire 
into those nervous causes or conditions under which the 
muscles can be made to do their work quickly and 
effectually, or those, on the other hand, under which muscular 
work becomes tiresome and impeded. The muscles sclected 
for experiment were those which bend the second finger of the 
left hand—flexors, as they are named. ‘The arm was made to 
rest firmly and easily on a support. The first and third fingers 
were enclosed in brass tubes, and a cushion was placed beliind 
the knuckles. Round the middle joint of the second finger 
passed a leather strap or collar, and to this was fastened a cord 
passing over a pulley. The cord supported a weight of two or 
more kilogrammes, a kilogramme being cqual to 2-204 lb. 
avoirdupois, 


Means were taken to record, graphically and exactly by 
means of a revolving drum or cylinder, the motion of the 
finger and of the weight, so that comparisons might be drawn 
between the various results obtained. One result which was 
brought out by Dr. Lombard was that the chief nervous 
apparatus—brain or spinal cord, or both—became exhausted 
sooner than either the muscles themselves or the nerves con- 
veying the messages and commands of the nervous system to 
the muscles, motor nerves as they are named. ‘This was 
demonstrated ingeniously enough. The nervous power of 
voluntarily ordering the muscles to contract was lost after a 
time; yet when the muscles themselves or their nerves were 
electrically excited the muscles were proved to be still 
capable of performing their work. Nor was this all. 
When the power of the will was exhausted, say for the 
muscles of the working second finger, and when that 
digit was thus (as regards its nervous supply) quite tired out, 
the other fingers conld be freely and voluntarily moved. 
What Dr. Lombard seems to have discovered is that the sense 
of fatigue is to be attributed to certain nervous centres in the 
spinal cord. This is likely the more probable, because, 
even when the nervous fatigue was great and complete, 
returning nerve-currents were to be found stimulating the 
muscles, and these currents, it was held, came from the great 
nerve-centres. Is it probable, one might ask, that when the 
spinal cord, as a collection of automatic centres, is tired out, it 
receives reinforcements of energy from the brain? 





More interesting still were the more general conclusions 
about our muscular power at which Dr. Lombard arrived in 
the course of his experiments. Our muscular powers, we are 
told, are greater in the morning than at night, which I take 
to be a natural result of our night's repose ; but under weather- 
changes this broad condition is said to be liable to alteration 
or modification. As the muscular power tends to decrease 
throughout the day, we see its decline arrested at meal-times; 
while similarly it was increased by exercise and use. ‘This 
result is probably, of course, due to the increased circulation 
which attends exercise, to the consequent sending of new sup- 
plies of energy to the muscles, and to the effects of habit. At 
first Dr. Lombard found that the two-kilogramme weight 
could only be raised thirty times, the amount of work 
involved in this act being represented by 292 kilo- 
grammetres; yet on the twenty-third day of the 
experiments, 778 raisings were made before the period of 
exhaustion supervened, and the work done represented 36°86 
kilogrammetres. Theinference to be drawn from this increase 
of thirteen times the original strength is that of the great 
value of steady exercise as a muscular tonic and strengthener. 
It is the regularity of our physical exercises which really 
effects the good we desire. Spurts are of noavail ; better even 
a two-mile walk per day regularly indulged in than a twenty- 
mile walk one day and an absence of all exercise whatever for 
the next week. When the barometer was rising, muscular 
power was also noted to be on the increase, and rice versa. 
This teaches us how the weather affects us in a singularly 
intimate fashion, while, as regards the maximum and minimum 
periods of muscular power, the average showed two greatest 
periods between ten and eleven, night and morning, and two 
least periods between three and four, morning and evening. 


Attention was also given by Dr. Lombard to the effects of 
tobacco and alcohol on muscular work and fatigue. ‘Tobacco, 
as one might expect, serves to depress the muscle-powers, 
through its well-known soothing action on the nervous 
system; only the effect of tobacco-smoking is transient. 
Alcohol was discovered, on the other hand, to increase 
the power over the voluntary muscles. It stimulates, and 
it seems to increase the power of endurance of the muscles. 
This result will interest physiologists greatly, because most 
of us have held and believed that the effect of alcohol 
is that of temporary stimulation, with succeeding depres- 
sion and loss of power. Of course I am speaking not 
of alcoholic excess, but of its physiological use, which is 
one within strictly temperate limits. When our experimenter 
smoked a cigar, the muscular work, which before smoking was 
represented by 10°25, fell in eighteen minutes to 6, and an 
hour thereafter to 2. This-was-at 8.30 a.m. ; at 11.30 the 
power had returned to its normal and former amount. I 
remember some years ago the declaration of an Italian 
savant who, not being by any means a:teetotaler, said that a 
little alcohol was a natural accompaniment toa pipe. I can 
also recollect the flood of sarcasm which was poured forth on 
his (let us hope) unconscious head when his assertion became 
the property of certain fanatical persons in this country. The 
scientific justification for grog and a pipe was hooted and 
satirised more or less strongly, until one would have thought 
the Italian gentleman might have repented of his 
declaration. Yet Dr. Lombard’s experiments point in the 
same direction, unless, indeed, some very virtuous and ascetic 
person may remind us, logically enough, that it is not neces- 
sary to smoke tobacco, and therefore, logically, not necessary 
to consume alcohol as an antidote—which is very true; but 
the smoker (and the moderate person) will glean some comfort 
all the same from Dr. Lombard’s conclusions. It is really 
wonderful how smokers and drinkers (moderate) contrive to 
live on at all,and sometimes to live very long in addition, not- 
withstanding the well-meant protests of those who do not 
care for “ cakes and ale,” 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER 


Newnham’s new Principal, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, is in every 
way suitable for that important position. It has been 
suggested that the fact that she is married should be counted 
an objection, since her husband will naturally reside with her 
in the college, and this will be an innovation. But Professor H. 
Sidgwick has himself been a warm and valuable friend to the 
University education of girls, and his influence in the insti- 
tution will unquestionably be of value rather than the 
reverse. On the other hand, marriage is a distinct qualifi- 
cation, speaking generally, fora teacher. It tends to sweetening 
the character and avoiding narrowness, helping a man and 
woman to gain knowledge of the world and tact in dealing with 
affairs ; so that it would be a great pity to make it a rule that 
only single people should be eligible to hold the post of prin- 
cipal of an educational institution. 

Mrs. H. Sidgwick is a sister of Mr. Balfour, the leader of 
the House of Commons. Another sister keeps house for the 
right hon. gentleman, and is an invaluable help to him; 
among other things she opens, and arranges, and often replies 
to his ‘private correspondence, as though she were a con- 
fidential secretary. Miss Balfour also goes out and about, and 
so keeps her busy brother au courant with all events of great 
interest. She was present at Mr. Whistler’s smart private 
view, for instance, where Mr. Balfour himself was expected 
but was too busy to come. 

Such instances of a sister making a sufficing home-life for 
a brother are not very uncommon. Miss Elizabeth Steven, of 
Glasgow, who died about the middle of March, was a similar 
instance. She and her sister lived all their lives with 
their brother, the three forming the entire family of their 
parents. None of them married, though all were rich and 
unusually good-looking, and pleasant and sociable though 
retiring. Miss Elizabeth Steven was nearly ninety at the time 
of her death, and was the last survivor of her household. She 
has left almost her entire fortune, amounting to nearly 
half a million, to various charities and educational institutions 
in Scotland. A large sum is specially appointed to promote 
the higher education of women. 

Londonderry House, Park Lane, was opened for a charitable 
purpose for the first time on March 24. A sale of Irish work 
was held in the great ball-room, a noble apartment with carved 
and gilded walls, hung with more than life-size portraits of 
departed marquises and their friends, that of George IV., in 
the bloom of his youth, occupying the central position. The 
ball-room is at the head of a very wide double-flight of stairs : 
the sides of the staircase are panelled completely with old 
tapestry. A gallery runs round the square above the stairs, 
on one side of which is the door opening to the ball-room, 
and on the other a large recess, or “sitting-out” room, 
which was used at the sale for the flower-stall. This 
was presided over by Lady Henry Fitzgerald, whose youth- 
ful beauty accorded well with her wares. She wore a very 
pretty gown, too, of pale brown cloth, with big sleeves 
and high folded waist - belt of moss-green velvet. Lady 
Londonderry herself, who sold delicate Irish laces, looked most 
graceful and charming in a blue-grey tweed slightly flecked 
with white, made walking length, the seams of the skirt piped 
with a darker blue silk ; the bodice was a short, loose, open jacket, 
with the collar turned back with silk, and under it was worn 
a white linen shirt made with a full frill all down the front, 
in which was pinned a diamond brooch at the bust. Countess 
Spencer, at a stall selling Belleek china and bog-oak carvings, 
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had a dress of violet cloth and velvet, trimmed with narrow 
black astrachian. ‘he long cloth coat had side pieces of velvet, 
and at the front was double-breasted and turned back at the 
top with an astrachan edging from a three-quarter vest of 
velvet. There was a trained skirt of cloth with velvet back 
breadth, and astrachan round the bottom. 


The Countess of Aberdeen had the stall of Irish frieze and 
cloth goods. She wore a very pretty and simple dress of 
Gobelins blue Irish poplin, made with a train quite un- 
trimmed. The long coat bodice was cut round in wide tabs, 
and fell loosely open in front over a lovely vest of pink silk, 
embroidered heavily with pink and blue shades of silk. Lady 
Aberdeen’s bonnet of blue velvet and pink roses matched the 
dress, and the whole made a toilette as tasteful and becoming 
to the sweet face as it was quiet and simple. Lady Aberdeen’s 
little daughter was there in mouse-grey velvet loose dress 
with a yoke and sash of silk; and her boys in Highland 
costume. The Duchess of Leinster came in a long cloak of 
black plush with a yoke and deep frill round the shoulders of 
bright silver-grey plush, a black ostrich-feather boa, and 
a large black hat. Lady Munster was there in her 
usual nun-like, broad-brimmed bonnet and veil, and a velvet 
mantle trimmed with sable. The Duchess of Abercorn, very 
plainly dressed in black silk, had helping at her stall, where 
Trish linen was sold, her two nieces, Lady Frances and Lady 
Lilian Spencer-Churchill, in pretty frocks of walking length, of 
grey tweed with powder-blue smooth cloth vests, reversand cuffs, 
and brown felt hats with feathers. Lady Carew had a black 
brocade skirt and velvet bodice almost smothered in jet; and 
her sister, Miss Lethbridge, was in a too matronly black satin 
trained robe, with Swiss belt and long dependent fringe of 
gold passementerie and beads. Black silk dresses were worn 
also by Lady Arthur Hill, Mrs. J. S. Wood, and Lady Morris. 
The rooms were crowded all the afternoon, and the object—to 
sell the goods produced by the Irish cottagers—would be largely 
attained. The usual sale-rooms of this association are at 
20, Motcomb Street, Belgravia. 


Stempel’s Gymnasium in Albany Street, Regent's Park, has 
large classes of ladies and children, the members of which 
gave a public display on March 26. The children’s class is 
separate from that of the ladies, and the latter did their 
various performances alone. These included fencing (Miss 
Ellen Terry learnt that becoming exercise at Stempel’s) and 
parallel bar, vaulting horse, and Indian club exercises. The 
young ladies, whose ages ranged from about eighteen to 
twenty-five, wore knee-breeches with short-skirted tunics (not 
reaching the knee) of blue serge, with belts, yokes, and 
trimmings of red. The complete unconsciousness with 
which the dress is worn is one of the most delightful 
features in the display. All these girls looked ordinary 
quiet young English gentlewomen, one or two of them even 
severe ; and neither they nor any of the large audience showed 
any token of so much as recollecting, far less objecting to, the 
fact that their dress fully displayed that, as Lady Harberton 
puts it,“ woman is a biped.” Their performance was grace 
itself. The most varied exercises were done by the children. 
Five girls—Misses Lister, Miller-Ford, Mandler, and T. and D. 
Stempel, and two boys—Masters Guttman and L. Stempel, 
gave really a sensational performance, climbing a rope to the 
high ceiling and descending, some by one arm and leg alone, 
and some head downwards. Marching was led by Miss E. 
reeves, the little daughter of the well-known surgeon, and he 
was among the large audience ; so were the Inspector-General 
of Army Gymnasia and Lady Colin Campbell. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


I regret to record the death of the Rev. A. Mozley, Rector of 
Plymtree, who belonged to a family well known in the world 
of letters and theology. He was a brother of Canon Mozley, 
perhaps the greatest theologian who has appeared in the 
Church of England during recent years; of Miss Anne Mozley, 
whose essays have been recently republished by Messrs, Black- 
wood ; and of the Rev. T. Mozley, his predecessor in the living, 
for long a famous contributor to the Zimes, and likely to be 
remembered by his exceedingly racy, if not altogether trust- 
worthy, “ Reminiscences.” Mr. T. Mozley retired from the 
living to devote himself to literary labour, in which, despite 
his advanced years, he is still engaged. Mr. A. Mozley was a 
worthy successor, and, though he was hardly known to the 
public, his literary and theological culture was of a high order, 


The following quotation is not from “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
“T have felt the power of the hurrieane on the Atlantic ; I have 
felt how terrible is the song of the storm, how fearful is the 
hurtling of the gathered waves ; I have felt the power of the 
thunder in Alpine regions, the awful flash of lightning, and the 
fearful roll of tremendous noise that echoes through the jagged 
rocks. I have felt the pain of thesilent night, &c., &c. ; but, my 
brothers and sisters, when I come into common life, I am not 
so stupid or foolish as not to feel the power of the public Press,” 
It is from a sermon delivered recently in St. ‘Thomas's, Regent 
Street, by Canon Knox Little. Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose 
attack on the Canon in the “ History of David Grieve” has 
attracted some attention, must feel herself justified. 


The Canon is evidently a firm believer in Grub Street, for 
he says that when we read what is in newspapers “we feel 
we are being spoken to by a tremendous power that lies in 
darkness and is robed in gloom—no matter if we say that 
such a statement may have been written by some young man, 
paid so much a week, and having to sit in a garret and write 
in half an hour of what he knows nothing about.” 


Bishop Branby, late of Tasmania, who is now coadjutor to 
the venerable Bishop of Bath and Wells, is to reside at Clifton. 
His son, it is stated, has accepted the living of All Saints’, 
Clifton. Mr. Branby is at present Vicar of St. John’s, Bethnal 
Green. 

The Magee Memorial Fund has proved a practical failure. 
Only £3700 has been collected ; out of this the expenses of 
the installation of the late Archbishop have been paid, and a 
sum of £200 to Mrs. Roe and Miss Magee, sisters of the late 
Archbishop. The remainder will be paid to Mrs. Magee. 
This incident and others show very clearly that the laity are 
of opinion that clergymen with large incomes onght to make 
decent provision for their families, and that only in cases of 
actual destitution will the purse-strings be opened. 


It appears that the largest Congregational church in 
England is that at Lewisham, of which the Rev. J. Morley 
Wright is pastor. The number of members is considerably 
over one thousand. Next come those at Crouch End (the Rev. 
A. Rowland, LL.B.) and Hampstead (the Rev. R. J. Horton, 
M.A.), where the membership approximates a thousand. 


Yhe number of confirmations last year shows a slight 
recovery—214.531 as against 203,560 in 1890. On the usual 
assumption that two per cent. of the population should be 
confirmed, there should have been 390,000 confirmed in 1891— 
showing a deficiency of 175,000. This calculation, however, 
reckons two-thirds of the people of England as belonging to 
the Church, 7: 
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able in provincial towns. . 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 





were male. 
TESTIMONIALS.- The 
niumerons recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company hove 
5 been favoured by customers are a pleasing 
. eg testimony to the excellence and durability 
Pas ag oa of their manufactures. 
MNamond Donble ; 
ast s : LD JEWELLERY, Dia-, 
Heart an! Knot ’ % 
monds, and Plate taken In exchange 


King, £18 10s. or bought for cash. 


£21. MEDALS.— Awarded Nine 
Goll Medals. the only Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exhibition, 1889, and the Crows 
Fine Diamond of the Legion of Honour—the highest dk 
“Sun-Star” tinction conferred on any firm in the 
Brooch, £55: world—for excellence and originality. 
also from £35 ; s CATALOGUE, containing 
to £500 thousands of designs, beartifnily 
“ Fine Diamond and Pear! Half-Tloop Bracelet, £275; also illustrated, sent post free to all parts of 
the world. 


celeta, from £20 to £500. 


COMPANY, 


from £50 to £600. 


112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Manufactory : CLERKENWELL 
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SUPPLIED 


FIRST HAND ovecr rom |MPORTER CONSUMER. 


EFFECTING AN ENORMOUS SAVING IN COST. 


“2” | Off ces: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. , att 


WR.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, | | 


- 1/3, 1/6, 1/9,¢2/- 






































WRITE FOR SAMPLES DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID. © Sts"nat™on’tt i Rvs. 
and an interesting Book on TEA, J 10s. 6d., and 1}d. for 15s. or 20s. 


Beyond this trifling charge, no further outlay 
whatever is incurred. 
The Teas are promptly delivered at Customers’ 
own doors anywhere in the Kingdom, 
Carriage Free. 


Forwarded Free of Charge. 

Or, better still, SEND TRIAL 
ORDER, and you will be 
ASTONISHED 
at the AMAZING VALUE supplied! 





What “HEALTH” says :— 

“ PURE TEAS.—We have tested samples of thi 
“Teas supplied by the UNITED KINGDOM 
“ TEA COMPANY (Limited). They are what they 
“claim to be—PURE. INVALIDS. as well as 





What the “LANCET” says:— 
‘ We have examined and analysed the UNITED 
“KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S’ TEAS at 











“some length. The qualities are combined # ‘ ol a » As 
“by JUDICIOUS and CAREFUL BLENDING ae ueeeet® cen eee Gene eee 
“by Machinery in such proportions as to YIELD “ INJU RIOU s E F FEC TS ‘obi pr frequently 
* the BEST RESULTS, and are, in fact, just what “ result from using the INFERIOR TEAS SOLD 
“one would expect to gain with GENUINE and “by many RETAILERS.” 





“ CAREFULLY PREPARED TEAS.” 











FOREICN DEPARTMENT. 





he U. K. T. Co. could fill columns with copies of UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, forward 

Testimonials and Letters daily being received, speaking Tea to any part of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 

‘ : — . Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
e ohes oO Ci atio ) ’ Jelic s ¢ y id . J id 

in the highest comm aan - of the Deli — duality way, at Quotations which include all charges for Bonding, 

and exceedingly Low Prices of the Company’s Teas. Shipping, Packing, Insurance, Foreign Duty, and Car- 

riage, so that Customers accompanying their orders with 





i Remittance (Money Orders preferred) have nothing more 
Hotel Proprietors, Boards of Management EVERYONE WHO KNOWS THE whatever to pay beyond these special rates. Payments 
for Tea thus sent Abroad can, if desired, be made to the 


« Hospitals and Pablio snetitations, LUXURY of a DELICIOUS CUP of TEA Carriers on delivery, but in these cases there will be a 


Committees of Clubs, Presidents and . slight extra charge made by the Carriers for the Collec- 
tion of Money. Consumers of Tea Abroad will find these 

, Stewards of Messes and Canteens, ORDERS FROM THE modes of obtaining Tea of Delicious Quality direct fiom 
Principals of Schools & Employers of Labour the United Kingdom Tea Company, 21, Mincing Lave, 
WILL FIND IT SPECIALLY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY Lime. London, to be a Great Boon! No Teas like them to be 

sg Siete ote 2: aa it y got anywhere out of England. 


ee LONDON. Foreign Price-List, containing full particulars, 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIM). sent Post Free on application. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PACKING TEAS (at 1/6 a lb. and upwards) IN THE FOLLOWING SIZED CANISTERS OR CHESTS, 











which thoroughly preserve the delicious flavour and aroma for a long time. 


The U. K. T. Co. despatch thousands of packages daily to Customers all over the World. 





a M4 - i, = ") x] cnr é ‘- a 
7-lb. Canister. 10-lb. Canister. 14-lb. Canister. 20-lb. Caniater. Half-Chest of 65 lb. Chest of 100 Ib. 


Tea for distribution packed in }-lb., }-lb., or 11b. Bags, if desired, without extra charge. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limp. 


Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Tea Merchants to the House J. Commons. 


OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Feb. 8, 1890), with two codicils (dated Feb. 28 
and March 23 following), of Mr. Charles Keyser, late of The 
Warren House, Stanmore, and of 9, Belgrave Square, who died 
ou Feb, 4, was proved on March 14 by Charles Edward Keyser, 
the son, Percy Ricardo, William Williams, and Cecil Chaplin, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £959,000. The testator bequeaths £200,000 to his 
son, Charles Edward ; £25,000 to his daughter Mrs. Marian 
Charlotte Sperling and £25,000 upon the trusts of her marriage 
settlement ; £30,000 upon trusts of the marriage settlement of 
his late daughter, Mrs. Harriet Ellen Newton ; £20,000 to each 
of his daughters Margaret Fanny Keyser and Agnes Elizabeth 
Keyser, and £40,000, upon trust, for each of them ; £1000 per 
annum to each of his said three surviving daughters ; and 
other legacies. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
gives to his said son. 

The will (dated Nov. 10, 1886), with two codicils (dated 
June 28, 1890, and June 11, 1891), of Mr. John Frederick 
Flemmich, late of Alton Honse, Roehampton, Surrey, who 
died on Jan. 9, was proved on March 10 by Mrs. Charlotte 
Flemmich, the widow, Frederick Flemmich, the son, James 
Stewart Davy, and Daniel Meinertzhagen, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £248,000. 
The testator gives £5000 and all his plate, pictures, books, 
furniture, wines, stores, effects, horses and carriages, to his 
wife ; he also devises to her, for life, his residence at Roe- 
hampton; and legacies to relatives and others. As to one 
third of the residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves 
one moiety between his sons and the other moiety between his 
daughters. The remaining two thirds of the residue is to be 
held, upon trust. for his wife, for life, then for his children or 
issue as she shall appoint, and in default of appointment, as to 
one half for his sons, and as to the other half for his daughters. 
‘The amount of the settlement money of his daughter Mrs. 
Davy is to be taken into account in the division. 

The will (dated Aug. 21. 1889), with a codicil (dated 
July 30, 1890). of Mr. George Claudius Ash, late of 141. Maida 
Vale and Broad Street, Golden Square, who died on Jan. 17, 
was proved on March 4 by Henry Claudius Ash, Arthur 
Edward Ash, and Ernest Ash, the sons, and John William 
Ackery. the exeentors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £217,000. The testator bequeaths £5000, upon trust, for 
the Catholic Apostolic Church : £2000 to the Curates’ Aug- 
mentation Fund; £1000 to the Bishop of London’s Fund; 
£1000, upon trust, for the poor members of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, Harrow Road; £500 each to St. Mary's 
Hospital (Paddington), the Middlesex Hospital, Charing Cross 
Hospital, North London or University College Hospital, the 
London Fever Hospital, King’s College Hospital. the Royal 
Free Hospital (Gray's Inn Road), the London Hospital, West- 
minster Hospital. and the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest (Brompton) ; and £5000 to trustees in 
whom he has the fullest confidence for a purpose which will 
be commnnicated to them after his death, but this is not to 
restrict their absolute title to the money. Should he givea 
donation in his lifetime of £10 or upwards to any of the 
charities, it is to be taken in part satisfaction 

legacy. He also bequeaths £25,000, upon trust, 
for the widow and children of his late son Charles 
George ; £20,000 to each of his danghters, Cecilia Emma, Mary. 
and Eleanor Claudia ; £20,000 to his son Ernest ; £10,000 each 
to his sons Henry Clandins and Arthur; £5000, upon trust, for 
his sisters Sarah and Elizabeth Ash, for their lives and the life 





above 
of the 
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of the survivor of them; £5000, upon trust, for his niece, 
Annie Christiana Ash ; and many other legacies. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his six 
children, Henry Clandius, Arthur Edward, Ernest, Cecilia 
Emma, Mary, and Eleanor Claudia. 

The will and codicils of the Hon. John Jervis Carnegie, 
J.P., D.L., who died on Jan. 18, have just been proved, the value 
of the personal estateamounting to upwards of £121,000. After 
making a provision for his wife, including the use and enjoy- 
ment, for life, of his residence, Fair Oak, Rogate, Sussex, 
with certain land attached, and giving many legacies to 
relatives, friends, servants, and others, the testator settles the 
residue of his real and personal estate upon Henry Allen Rolls. 


The will (dated Oct. 8, 1890) of Mr. William Blanchard, 
late of Grove Hill Cottage, New Hampton, retired hotel- 
keeper, who died on Jan. 16, was proved on March 22 by 
William Leppard and Robert Henry Turner, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £113,000. 
The testator bequeaths £500 each to the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum, the Licensed Victuallers’ Schools, Richmond Hospital, 
and Teddington Hospital ; £200 each to the Girls’ Orphanage 
(Hampton Hill), the Dispensary (King Street, St. James’s), and 
the French Hospital (Leicester Place) ; £100 each to the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat (Golden Square), the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin (Leicester Square), the Con- 
sumption Hospital (Brompton), Nazareth House (Hammer- 
smith), and the Convalescent Home (Weybridge) ; £500 to the 
vicar and churchwardens of each of the three churches, that of 
the parish of Hampton, St. James's (Hampton), and St. James's 
(Westminster), upon trust, to distribute the income annually 
among the poor of the respective parishes ; £10,000 to his wife, 
Mrs. Ellen Blanchard ; £3000 to his sister, Caroline Carr ; and 
many legacies and annuities to relations and others. As to the 
residue of his estate, it is to be divided between the children of 
his brother and sister, Frederick and Caroline, and of his 
niece, Ellenor Ballenger; but if it exceeds £23,000 he gives a 
further legacy to his sister Adelaide, and his sisters Emma and 
Ellenor are to share in the residue. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Peebleshire, of the trust disposition and settlement (dated 
Sept. 30, 1881). with relative codicils (dated March 17, 1883 ; 
March 12, 1884; July 4, 1885; and Feb. 9 and Nov. 2, 1886), 
of Sir William Henry Gibson-Carmichael, Bart., of Skirling 
and Hailes, who died on Dee. 19, at Castle Craig, granted to 
Daiziel, Alexander Kinloch, Bart., Sir Thomas 
David Gibson-Carmichael, Bart., James Warren Hastings 
Anderson, and Charles Carmichael Lacaita, the executors 
nominate, was resealed in London on March 9, the valne of 
the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to 
over £112,000. 

The will (dated Nov. 24. 1888) and codicil of Mr. Gustavus 
Sichel, late of 153, Abbey Road. Kilburn, who died on Feb. 10, 
was proved on March 16, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £118,000. The testator, after giving 
some legacies, leaves the residue of his property, upon trust, 
for his five daughters. 

The will and codicil of Mr. George Evans, late of Carlisle 
Parade, Hastings, who died on Feb. 14, were proved on 
March 12 by Albert Gaisford Evans, the son, George Scrivens 
and Ebenezer Skett, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £103,000. ‘The testator bequeaths 
£500 each to the British and Foreign Bible Society, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Iron and Hardware Pension 
Society ; £250 to the Ward of Cheap Decayed Tradesmen’s 
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Fund ; and many other legacies ; a special fund is to be set 
aside, :1.d, after payment of legacies to employés thereont, the 
remainder is to be divided among charitable and religious 
institutions, including the Church Missionary Society and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The residue of his estate he leaves to his son and daughter. 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1892) of Mr. William Barnes, late 
of Duryard, Exeter, who died on Jan. 21, was proved on 
March 1 by the Rev. George Edward Barnes and the Rev. 
Walter Ralph Barnes, the sons, two of the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £99,000. The 
testator settles the mansion house, messuages, lands, and here- 
ditaments in the parish of St. David, Exeter, and in the 
parishes of Clyst St. Mary, Clyst St. George, Woodbury, and 
Ebford, Devon, upon the eldest son of his late son William. 
The furniture, pictures, plate, and effects at his mansion house 
are to go therewith as heirlooms. He bequeaths £10,000 each 
to his sons Walter Ralph and Samuel ; £5000 to each of thie 
four children of his late son William; and £5000 to his 
daughter, Mary Frances Beynon. As to the residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves one third, upon trust, for 
the widow and children of his said late son ; and one fourth of 
the remaining two thirds, upon trust, for each of his children, 
George Edward, Walter Ralph, Samuel, and Mary Frances. 

The will (dated July 1, 1879), with three codicils (dated 
Feb. 7, 1883 ; Aug. 30, 1888 ; and Sept. 30, 1891), of Dame Rachel 
Chadwick (widow of Sir Edwin Chadwick), late of Park 
Cottage, East Sheen, who died on Dec. 31, was proved on 
March 15 by Osbert Chadwick, the son, and Miss Marion 
Chadwick, the daughter, the acting executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £63,000. The testatrix 
leaves all her property to her said son and daughter. 

The will (dated April 5, 1888) of Mr. John Miller Crook, 
late of Spring Vale Brewery, Darwen, Lancashire, brewer, who 
died on Nov. 10, at Stanley Grange, Samlesbury, in the same 
county, was proved on March 10 by Eli Crook, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £55,000. The testator, after giving an annuity to 
his executor, leaves all his real and personal estate to his son. 
‘Thomas, but charged with the payment of £40,000, to be held 
upon trust for his daughter, Ann, and of £50,000, to be held 
upon trust for his said son. 

The will (dated Nov. 11, 1889) of Admiral Cospatrick 
Baillie Hamilton, late of 29, Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square, 
who died on Jan, 27, was proved on March 10 by Mrs. Mary 
Baillie Hamilton, the widow, Earl Home, and the Hon. 
James Archibald Home, the executors, the value of the per- 
sonal estate amounting to over £46,000. The testator bequeaths 
£1000 to his wifeand £200 to each of his other executors. ‘he 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for 
his wife, for life, and then for his two daughters, Mrs. Mary 
Hamilton Spencer Smith and Mrs. Charlotte Elizabeth 
Hamilton Seymour. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Edward Harrison Solly, J.P., 
formerly of Congleton, Cheshire, and late of Bells Honse, 
Wimborne Minster, Dorset, who died on Dec. 26, were proved on 
March 7 by George Edward Solly, the son, the sole executor, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £15,000. 

The will (dated June 19, 1883) of Sir John Frederick Dick- 
son, K.C.M.G., formerly of Ceylon, and late of 26, Randolph 
Crescent, who died on Dec. 21, was preved on March 4 by Dame 
Emily Ayton Dickson, the widow, and sole executrix, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £10,000. The dispo- 
sitions of the will are confined to testator's wife and children. 
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EXPIRATION oF LEASE. 


IMPORTANT J. M. CROUCH, IMPORTANT 


264, REGENT STREET (Opposite Jay’s). 
SALE. THE ROYAL SCOTCH JEWELLERY WAREHOUSE. SALE. 


ESTABLISHED 55 YEARS. 





: = 6 ) é ; & P 5. > ’ ‘ ba) 
pimsaesceetets OOS Cage eeee° O° CLEARANCE SALE 
Precious Stones, Gold Jewel: M ag sn, 8 
lery, Silver Plate, Watches, STONE NEcKLETS jou £2 : 2O 


and the Celebrated Collection of : cA 4) aaa 
Scotch Ornaments is being sold at v€@ per Cent. Disco 


Twenty per Cent. off Cost Prices. O¢ : ) OOOO” off Cost Prices. 








MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND W  ATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED. 
(..asafdtresons) 11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. (2g 


Silver, 


GENTLEMAN'S 
KEYLESS ‘THREE- . £6: 16:6 
QUARTER PLATI 

LEVER WATCH, in 


Silver, 


plain or engine-turned 
strong half - hunting 
s, compound bal- 
ance, and jewelled 
Lady's Curb Pattern 18-ct. Gold Victoria Chain, £4 48. Other sizes from £8 to £10. 8. This watch 
manufactured 
= throughout by the 
~ = Goldsmiths’ Alliance, 
FINE GOLD KEYLESS 7 Limited,and embraces 
WATCH BRACELET, £16, a m : all the latest improve- 
ona F ix ments, the introduc. 
Ditto, in Silver, £5 10s, ani ;  , : . J tion of the compound 
£5 15s. ia if a7 a Z TS ey balance resulting in 
( | y | a perfectly reliable 
wating Carriage Clock, etrik- In Best Morocco Cases. ' saat a | } Ai; - timekeeper of entiiely 
ig on fine gong hours and half- 3 - _ % Bi English workmanship. 
hours, lever movement, compen- The Watch can be detached \ y In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
LADY'S HIGHLY dy HED gation balance jJewelled, in best and worn separately. will £17 17s.; in Silver 
half- KEYLESS W i. bl Moroceo Case, £6, —— ~««+ Cases, £6 168. 6d. 
a MintINg Cas with os W ue ¢ “ e 
enamel zone ™ lk-ct. G old. Casce _—— Tini epleces frvin £3 10s. 


£7 15s. ; Silver Cases, $2 158, | ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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Sterling Silver Sugar Basin and Sifter, Louis XIV. 


’ , S Silver Monteith me | \ “ AUEI\\\e oN z 
Rey See hr ht wong phe pon Ang pedeneam Post Free. /O: g ‘ OS Country. period, richly Chased and Pierced, and heavily Gilt 


Case of Four, 29 9s. Case of Six, 213 10s. ) — Ney all over, £29 15s. 


Sterling Silver Renaissance Fruit eae and Sifter. 
2 2 Spoons and Sifter, in Case ; 


(‘e ee | 
AS PHY mm 
| WO. y) y) f° 


Oval Servictte Rings, in Sterling Silver Pair of Sterling Silver Muffineers, Antique Fluted Si! 
Antique Fluted Starting | Silver Pap or om ar-Bow! and Gilt, richly Engraved and_ Pierced, Chased and —s complete, in Basi in A. py eae den, 
Spoon, complete, in Case, £5 15s. complete, in Case, 22 10s. ‘ase, £4, complete, in Case, 29 9s. 4 


rorvor anvesssts} THE POULTRY (uso), E.C.; & 158, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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The will (dated March 14, 1890), with one codicil (dated 
Nov. 5, 1891), of Mr. George Burrow Gregory, of Boarzell, 
Sussex, the ‘Treasurer's House, Foundling Hospital, and 
1, Bedford Row, London, who died on March 5, has been proved 
by Mr. Edward Lee Rowcliffe, and his sons, Mr. George Francis 
Gregory and Mr. John Roger Burrow Gregory, the executors, 
the value of the net personal estate being sworn at £186,307. 
Subject to the life interest of Mr. Henry John Hodgson, the 
testator (after reciting the appointment of one fourth in favour 
of his son George Francis Gregory) appoints the remaining 
three fourths of the funds (subject to the trusts of the late 
Mrs, Hodgson’s will) to his daughter, Frances Ann Gregory, 
and his sons, John Roger Burrow Gregory and Herbert 
Edward Gregory, in equal shares. He beqneaths £1500 to 
his widow, Maria Teresa Gregory; £200 each to his late 
partners, Edward Lee Rowcliffe and William Rowcliffe ; £300 
each to his three cousins in Anstralia: £300 to Emily 
Chermside ;and £100 to the Foundling Hospital. The testator 
leaves to his widow, Maria Teresa Gregory, the use of his 
house at Boarzell, with twenty acres of land, for life, 
and an annnity of £2000. ‘To his son George Francis 
Gregory he devises all his real estate in Sussex, at Ticehurst, 
Etchingham, or Burwasb, and all his rent-charges issuing out 
of lands in Wexford, and in addition to the provision made for 
him by his marriage settlement, and bequeaths to him £6000, 
and to his children, Francis Puleston Gregory and Christian 
Teresa Gregory, £3000 each. He devises his property at 
Shoreham, Kent, to his son John Roger Burrow Gregory ; and 
his four houses in Russell Road, Kensington, to his daughter, 
Frances Ann Gregory. As to all the residue of his real and 
personal estate, subject to the annuity of £2000, the testator 
bequeaths the same to his daughter, Frances Ann Gregory, and 
his sons, John Roger Burrow Gregory and Herbert Edward 
Gregory, in equal shares, absolutely. 

The will (dated May 17, 1862) of the Rev. Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, late of Westwood, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood. 
who died at the Hotel Bean Rivage, Mentone, on Jan. 31, has 
been proved by Mrs. Susanna Spurgeon, the widow and sole 
the value of the personal estate amounting to 
f £10,000. The testator gives, devises, and bequeaths 
it he may die possessed 


executrix, 
upwards « 
all the estate, both real and personal, t! 


of, interested in, or entitled unto, to his wife absolutely. 








The cricket-playing tour of Lord Sheffield’s English Eleven 
in Australia, beginning at Adelaide on Nov. 20, was terminated 
on March 28, at the same city, by a match against “ Combined 
Australia,” with a brilliant victory for the English Eleven, 
winning by 230 runs and an innings tospare. ‘The team con- 
sists of Messrs. W. G. Grace, Abel, A. E. Stoddart, M. Read, 
Peel, Lohmann, Bean, H. Philipson, Attewell, G. 
M’Gregor, Sharpe, and O. G. Radcliffe. They have played at 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Ballarat, Goulburn, Sydney, Parramatta, 
and other places in Australia, and at Hobart and Launceston, 
in Tasmania, twenty-seven different matches, but were defeated 
by “ Combined Australia” at Sydney and Melbourne. 
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MUSIC. 


The Royal Choral Society gave the first performance in London 
of Antonin Dvordk’s “ Requiem Mass” at its concert of 
March 23. Owing to the exceptional difficulties of the work, 
extra rehearsals were given, and principals, chorus, and 
orchestra alike displayed an altogether remarkable familiarity 
with their exacting task. The performance may stand on 
record as the most creditable executive achievement of the 
many that have been heard at the Albert Hall under Mr. 
Barnby's direction. Even the most intricate numbers were 
rendered with perfect smoothness, and so clearly was 
every passage interpreted that the intention of the com- 
poser was never for a moment obscured. ‘Thfs, as amateurs 
will remember, was quite the reverse of the experience at 
Birmingham, when the composer conducted the first perform- 
ance of his work, and the natural result was a still higher 
appreciation of the manifold beauties contained in this most 
striking and original of modern “ Requiems.” In the hands 
of Madame Nordica the soprano solos gained much additional 
charm; and the remainder of a quartet was made up, as at 
Birmingham, by those excellent artists, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and Mr. Watkin Mills. ‘The choir fairly 
covered itself with glory. Such absolutely correct execution 
of trying and elaborate music can never, we imagine, have 
being attained by an equally large number of voices before. 
Mr. Barnby conducted with masterly skill, and justly carried 
off the honours of the evening. 

The Philharmonic Society gave at its second concert, on 
March 24, an interesting ol/a podrida of standard classical 
works and advanced modern compositions. The former included 
Beethoven's symphony in A, No. 7 (magnificently plaved by 
the band, under Mr. Cowen), and Mendelssohn's “'Trampet” 
overture, the autograph score of which recently came 
to light among the treasures of the society’s library. 
Another welcome item was Mr. Frederick Cliffe’s orches- 
tral picture, “Cloud and Sunshine,” which was _ received 
with even heartier favour than on its first production 
before a Philharmonic andience two yearsago. Of the instru- 
mental soloists, M. Sapellnikoff won an emphatic triumph by 
his extraordinarily brilliant rendering of Liszt’s concerto in 
E flat; while M. Ernest de Munck displayed excellent technical 
ability in Schumann’s dull and wearisome concerto for violon- 
cello. To the vocalist was due the only novelty in the 
scheme—namely, Grieg’s “ Der Einsame,” a poetic and expres- 
sive setting of an old Norwegian folk-song for baritone solo, 
with accompaniment for string orchestra and two horns. 
This was superbly sung by Mr. Eugéne Oudin, whose beautiful 
tones and refined phrasing stood out in effective contrast to 
Grieg’s delicate and sensuous orchestration. Mr. Cowen con- 
ducted the entire concert with notable zeal and discretion. 

Madame Néruda and Dr. Joachim appeared together at the 
Saturday Popular Concert of March 26, and the conjoint 
announcement of the two famous artists naturally served to 
draw an enormous gathering to St. James's Hall. Bach's 
concerto in D minor for two violins was selected, as in bygone 
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seasons, as a medium for the display of this ever-welcome 
constellation of talent, and it need hardly be said that in their 
playing the two great artists went as ngar as human art can 
go to the accomplishment of perfection. Especially fine was 
their rendering of the lovely slow movement, and the gifted 
interpreters accurately divined the wish of the audience 
when, in response to numerous recalls, they repeated this 
delightful section of the concerto. On the following Mon- 
day evening, before another large assembly, was brought 
forward for the first time in this country a quintet in B minor, 
Op. 115, for clarinet and strings, by Johannes Brahms. Great 
interest was manifested in the production of this most recent 
example of the German master’s chamber compositions, addi- 
tional curiosity being aroused in consequence of Mr. Chappell 
having expressly engaged Herr Miihlfeld, the eminent 
Meiningen clarinettist, for whom Brahms virtually wrote 
this quintet and the companion trio in A minor for 
pianoforte, clarinet, and violoncello. Concerning the latter 
work, which was promised for a later concert, we must 
speak next week, but critical opinion abroad considers 
it inferior to the quintet, which is, indeed, a comp: sition 
marked by wonderful breadth of conception, wealth of 
inventive resource, and elaborate yet finished workman- 
ship. It is in four movements, namely, a melodious and 
concise allegro, in six-eight measure; a suave and tender 
adagio, wherein the clarinet is most prominent ; a compara- 
tively tuneful third section, consisting of two strongly con- 
trasted subjects; and a finale, comprising a theme with five 
ingenious variations and a coda, in which a phrase from 
the opening allegro is introduced. Of these, by far 
the most impressive and interesting movement is the 
adagio, which the celebrated Eduard Hanslick has justly 
described as “one of the warmest, most beautiful things 
by Brahms.” It was here that the rare talent of Herr Miih|- 
feld, alike asa master of his instrument and as an exponent of 
Brahms’s music, stood revealed in the strongest light. His 
superb tone and irreproachable phrasing evoked such 
unbounded admiration that the audience insisted upon his 
accepting a special round of applause. Dr. Joachim also 
sustained his share of the work as though every note of it 
appealed to him; while Messrs. Ries, Straus,and Piatti proved 
themselves at all points worthy collaborators in this note- 
worthy performance. The players were enthusiastically 
applauded, and thrice recalled to the platform, 


Another dynamite outrage, ascribed to the Anarchist con- 
spirators, was perpetrated in Paris on Sunday, March 27, ata 
house in the Rue de Clichy, corner of the Rue de Berlin. The 
explosion took place at eight o’clock in the morning, just after 
the delivery of the milk and daily newspapers ; it is supposed 
that a man, coming in unobserved at that time, went upstairs 
to the second floor with the horrible apparatus. On the fifth 
floor lived M. Bulot, deputy Public Prosecutor. Six or seven 
inmates of the house were more or less seriously hurt, but 
M. Bulot escaped injury. 
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ASSELL and COMPA 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
N OTIc TICK, 
Tho Large First and Sec ae Editions of 
HE LITTLE MINISTER, by J.M. BARRIE, 


having already been exhausted, a Third Edition has 
he pen prepared, which is now ready, Price 7s. 6d. 
I 


GA 


NY’S 


t is incomparably the most humorous and interesting 


'—Truth, 


nevel of the day,’ 


NEW WORK BY DR. CON AN DOYL B. 
. Now ready, price! 


'NNHE DOINGS OF RAFFLES HAW. By 

A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” “The 
White Company,” &c, Small crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth 
wilt 


THE NEW Wi WORK BY PIERR BE LOTI. 
Yow ready, price 5s, 


THE BOOK OF PITY AND OF DEATH. 
By PIERRE LOTI, Member of the French Academy. 
Translated by Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. Small crown &8vo, 
antique paper, cloth gilt, 
‘To enlarge on the ex quisite workmanship of the style is 
Bookman. 


to utter commonplaces, 


Just Published, price 10s, 5. 6d, 








VERNON HEATH'S RECOLLECTIONS 
‘Br imful Of J plea ast anecdote’ Sake ersonal reminis- 
cence dally New 


Just Published, price 7s, 6d. 


en GGLING DAYS AND SMUGGLING 

8; or, The Story of a Lost Art. By Lieutenant 
the He A HENRY N. SHORE, R.N. With numerous Plans 
and Drawings by the Author. 


Just Published, price 7s. 6d. 


Si BIL KNOX ; or, Home Again : A Story 

To-Day. By EDWARD E. HALE, Author of “ East 
Man Without a Country,” &c. Forminga 
f Cassell's International Series, 





, Vol. V. of the NE w AND REVISED EDITION, 
f 


price 93., 0 
VASSELL'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With New and Original Illustrations specially executed 
for this Edition, The Text carefully revised throughout. | 
Vol. V. cont ains from the Peninsular War to the Death of Sir | 
Robert Pee 


CASSELL and Comp ANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 
STRUGGLE WITH THE LAND LEAGUE, 
This Day is Published. 


RELAND UNDER THE LAND LEAGUE, 
4 Narrative of Personal Experiences. By CLIFFORD 
LLOYD, late Special Resident Magistrate. Post sv: 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Soys, Edinburgh and L ondon, 


THE 


, 63, 


Th 3 day is published 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S 
MEMOIR OF THE 
| IFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, AND 
aed OF ALi OLIPHANT, HIS WIFE. Post 8vo, with 
rm ¥ le lidelat ful and sympathetic memoir.”"—Times. 


in the exercise of her imagination has Mrs. Oliphant 
m ordinary life, Standare 


ever 
drawn bayth ng more remote fro 
It forms a combination of the pithetic Ene humorous, and 
the w nd rful not often to be met with,.”- James's Gazette, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinbu aren and London. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
- —— 
TRY MARIE CORELLI- 
(HE SOUL OF LIL ITH. By MARIE 
CORELLI, Author _* A Romance of Two Worlds,” 
* Thelma,” &c. n 3 vols., wh tnt 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE MASTERS OF THE WORLD. 
])*. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. By Mrs. 
ALFRED MARKS (MARY A. M. HOPPUS). In3 vols 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 
JALPH RYDER OF BRENT. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN. In 3 vols, 
Ri HARD BENTI RY al and Son, New Burl ngton Street, 
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London, W, 
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SQUARE, 
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and CO, Fifty per cent, discount, Ten years’ warranty. 
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Baker Street, London, w. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
KPSoM RACES, April 5 and 6.—The only 


route to the Epsom Downs Station on the Racecourse 
the quickest and best route to the Races,is by the BRIGHTON 


RAILWAY from London Bridge, Victori ia, Kensington 
( eg pe Road), West Brompton, Chelsea, Clapham Junction, 
New Cross, &c¢. 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS will run direct to Epso: 


and Epsom Downs from London Bridge and Victoria (calling 
at Clapham Junction) from 11.35 a.m, to 120 p.m. Returning 
from Epsom Downs from 4 to 545 and from Epsom Town 
Station from 4.30 to 6 p.m. 

FARES to Epsom Town, Single, 4s. ; Retura, 7s. 6d.; and to 
Epsom Sn Single 4s. 6d. Return, &8 

CHEAP 1 RAINS at ore linary ls st, znd, and 3rd Class Fares 
run tok a. at frequent intervals up to 11.20 a.m, 

The special E xpress Tickets may be obtained on and from 
Saturday, April 2,at the above Railway Stations; also at the 
We st-End Booking and Inquiry Offices, 28, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, and these two offices 
will remain open until 10 p.m. on Monday and “uesday, 
April 4 and 5, 

(By Order) 











A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace. 
Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished, Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 


IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously titted throughout, Moderate fixed 


lariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 


C. A. SCHWABE, 


LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


health and pleasure resort 
in the United Kingdom, with more bright sunshine 
recorded during autumn and winter months than any 
station in England; free from smoke-fogs. Tepid 
Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 
all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 
and boarding-houses, 


C, THARLE, 


Manager. 
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Acknowledged the best 


Robertson Street, Hastings, 
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M O N T E C A L O. 
4 “ 

Fo summer stay, Monte ( Carlo adjacent to Monaco, is 
one uf the most quiet arming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mev diterranean sea-coas 

The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 


heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes, 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
erand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 


of our own places o ts summer resort in England. 


as in some 


Monaco is the only sea-bath ng town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers Co its visitors the same amusements as the 


Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the hea Of | ts position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not< nly by the favoured climate 
ind by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 


kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restor:- 
tion of health, 


As a WINTER RE py T, Monaco occupies the first place 






among j the winter sta s on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of its clit ate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe -in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 


Monte © wake is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 


minutes fre 

P AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
7 FROM LONDON TO 

BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN. =| 
DISI. iYPT, ADEN, and MADR AS, vi Every week 
BOMBA 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRATI ) . 
JAPAN AUSTRALIN, NEW ZE ALAND, Every 
, NIA, and ALEXANDRIA. ilternate week, 


Sfrom BR INDISI to EGY PTandthe EAST, 
Cheap Return Tickets 


DIRKGT SERVICE 


For Particularsapply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leaden. 
ball Street, B.C. ; aud 25,C ennys ir Street, London, 8S. W, 
ROYAL AGRICULTU RAL HALL, 


ISLINGTON, 








M4* HORSE SHOW (9rn ANNUAL), 
4 AY 5, 6, 7,9, 10 11. 

U e r the Mans ze ment of 

THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL COMPANY, 
LIMITED, and 
THE ENGLISH HORSE SHOW SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
Hunters Hacks, Ponies, Hackney Stallions, Single Harness 

, rses and Ponies, Double Harness Horses, Tandems, and 
seaping. 

Prize-Lists on application to 

Kt. VENNER, Secretary. 
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PETER ROBINSON, REGENT ST. 
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RECENT NOVELS. 
The Undergraduate. By Ross George Dering. Two vols. 
(R. Bentley and Son.)—The smartness, sharpness, and seeming 
audacity of this satirical novel render it sufficiently amusing. 
It is a broad caricature of two very opposite classes—namely, 
the quibbling and squabbling members of a Dissenting con- 
gregation in a seaside town, and the academical young ladies, 
damsels and matrons, accused of flirting and other vanities, 
at St. Mary’s University, to the detriment of male students, 
We do not answer for the truth or justice of its representa- 
tions. In the character of the Rev. Robert Miller, the able 
and liberal-minded Congregationalist or Independent minister, 
beset with troubles and perils from the factious divisions in 
his flock, and embarrassed by theological prescriptions in 
ancient trust-deeds, there is fairly good portraiture. Some 
exaggeration, indeed, will be detected in the minor personages 
of this religions community; and the author does not seem 
aware that the legal infirmity of titles arising from obsolete 
doctrines specified in old trust-deeds was remedied by an Act 
of Parliament forty or fifty years ago. With regard to social 
life and feminine frivolities at the University—which is 
transparently designed to indicate Oxford—we prefer to dis- 
believe in the existence of any ladies there resembling in the 
slightest degree either the foolish Miss Hypatia Crewe, with 
her dreamy talk of mystic and sham-scientific philosophy or 
the shameless Ianthe, Mrs. Pottifer, the wife of a pedantic old 
professor, beguiling susceptible young men with her unsolicited 








avowais of love. The victim of her wiles, Guy Miller, son of 
the Dissenting minister, is the “ Undergraduate” hero of this 
story, and is not much of a hero; but he fortunately escapes, 
and marries another person. 





That Stick. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Two vols. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—The novels of Miss Yonge’s writing, from 
“The Heir of Redclyffe” to this her latest production, main- 
tain a tone of sound morality and social propriety, with a 
flavour of the English Church, which commends them as safe 
family reading. But thinness of substance and lack of fresh 
conceptions are failings naturally attendant on continued 
repetition of such work from a limited view of actual life, 
its ways and its moods, There is scanty material for a story 
in the supposed situation of a respectable middle-aged man, 
Frank Morton, the trusty managing clerk of a country 
solicitor’s office, who unexpectedly inherits a peerage and a 
moderate estate, and marries a good, plain young woman, a 
teacher in a boarding school, engaged to him through many 
years of obscure poverty. He is derided as “‘That Stick” by 
his new fashionable acquaintance, for his want of elegant 
accomplishments and stately demeanour. Lord Northmoor is, 
however. a worthy and sensible man, of good birth and fair 
education, well able to hold his own among sober and prudent 
country gentlemen; and his wife is a simple pattern of un- 
adorned feminine goodness. Such persons, knowing and prac- 
tising the ordinary rules of behaviour, would take their due 
place in the English nobility, without needing any false 


affectation of showy tastes and habits. A less agreeable part 
of this tale is the picture of sordid vulgarity in the household 
of his widowed sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles Morton, full of 
envy and spite; with the malignant intrigues of her daughter 
Ida to get rid of a young child, Lord Northmoor’s son and 
heir, by disputing his birth and bribing a nurse and a sailor to 
steal him away from his parents. Unreality, with deficient 
narrative force, leaves a feeble impression in the reader’s mind. 








The last of the giraffes at the Zoological Society's Gardens 
in Regent’s Park has died; the society has never been 
without a living specimen of that animal, until now, during 
fifty-seven years past. 

The sale of the pearls made famous by the adventures of 
Mrs. Osborne drew an immense throng to Christie’s. Probably 
the auctioneer never had a larger or more excited audience. 
The jewels were sold for £1066, not quite double the amount 
which Messrs. Spink paid to Mrs. Osborne, though one of the 
pearls was not included in that transaction. 


The Austrian Government has excited some indignation 
among its Protestant subjects and patriotic Czechs in Bohemia 
by forbidding the tercentenary celebration of Amos Comenius, 
a bishop of the Czech-Moravian Brotherhood, whose doctrines 
were those of John Huss. It is well known to students of 
history that Bohemia and Moravia were Protestant countries 
until they were crushed by the Thirty Years’ War. 
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Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring to 
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compounded pills. 
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one inch square. Cure TORPID LIVER WITHOUT FAIL. SICK HEADACHE, MALAISE, DISTRESS FROM EATING, and 


SALLOW COMPLEXION promptly done away with. 


BRITISH DEPOT FOR CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS, 46, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


The vial contains forty pills, and costs 


It is but a trifle over a farthing a dose, 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES | 


G@ Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Infinenza, 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
‘ 1s. 13d. per Box. 
an OWL O BB. 


See that the words “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine, 
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Corns and Bunions, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot. 





Soid Every where. Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTFNHAM. 


It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate | 
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Perfect imitations of 
Nature; invisible addi- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy 
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Half, Three-quarter, 

or Full Wigs on same 

Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
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““WHAT A BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION!” 
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| HIS remark wis pissed upon one of Mrs. RUPPERT'S 
numerous patients, and it pleased her so that she im- 
mediately wrote to Mrs. RUPPERT and blessed her 
| Why? 
in the street, for the cold air reddened her nose,and her face 
was covered with red spots and blackheads. She put herself 
under Mrs. RUPPERT’S care, and you see the result. It 
| positively removes freckles, blackheads, acne—in fact, any 
| disfigurement of the skin. It is pleasant to use, being for 
external use only, and in a short time gives the face that 
solidity and clearness which is the pride ofall women. Those 
who have them may retain them,and those who have not may 
obtain them by using Mrs. ANNA RUPPERT'S SKIN TONIC. 
103, per bottle or 3 for £1 4s, Send stamped addressed 
envelope for particniars to 


Mrs. ANNA RUPPERT, 


89, REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 
CONSULTATION FREE, 
Branch (Offices : 
EVINBURGH: 3,, Shi ndwick Place, 
MANCHESTER : 8, King St. BRIGHTON : 124, Western Road. 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the ennmel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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Is a Hand Camera especially designed for 

Amateurs, It is the most compact instrument 

made, and with it the largest number of exposures 

can be made with the least number of operations. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 

NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 

WE DO THE REST.” 
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New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready. 


. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES. 
HOMOURS: Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879; 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.”—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
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BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
A PURE COMPLEXION. 


All who value their Complexion should never be 
without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 
the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
IN THE WORLD. 


CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 
Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 

FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 

IT HAS NO RIVAL 


THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 


procure it, 1s Il. Ox. Gil., 4a. Gel, ane 
per bottle, Wholesale London Agents, Ee 
Queen Victoria Street; Barclay & Sons, 
Street; or direct from 


SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 


Chemists will 


Fa 








MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


FOOD. 


PAIN ‘KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 
JUNO CYCLES wis 


very best, 


SOLE MAKERS 
THI 
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a METROPOLITAN 
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JUNO PNEUMATIC, 7-7 bg Le ekg. cent. Cash Discount, or 


% & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 








THe ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 


WATERPROOF BLACKING, 
One application lasts a fortnight through 
all weathers on Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children’s Boots and Shoes, including Patent 
Leathers. It makes Harness, Military Accou- 
trements, Bags, &c.,look like new. 7 | ovenywhere 
Nedian Manfq. Co., Ld., London, E 
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